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Dr. CiypE W. GLeEason of the BES likens 
those who strive to help the handicapped 
to the pioneers of our old West and their 
field of work to a new frontier with its 
many obstacles which must be overcome. 
He reports on an ‘‘Institute on Services to 
Special Groups of the Handicapped” held 
recently at Pennsylvania State Universitv. 


p. 3 


[HE last 2 years have seen considerable 
advancement in the Federal Government’s 
policies and programs in the employment 
of the handicapped. Dr. Eugene R 
Chapin of the Civil Service Commission 
tells of these advances and how the Gov- 
ernment operates at all levels to give 
handicapped workers the same job oppor- 
tunities as others. p. 5 


‘‘How can we more effectively help into 
employment the rehabilitated patients from 
our mental hospitals?’’ wondered the Utah 
VER and the chief counseling psychologist 
of the Fort Douglas VA Hospital in Salt 
Lake City [he success of the program 
which was evolved 2!4 years ago is due 
largely to the fact that it is a truly co- 
operative effort of the hospital and the 
local office says Barrie L. Dyer of the Salt 
Lake office. p. 9 


As employers accept the idea of hiring 
handicapped workers, they must also give 
some thought to the work surroundings 
Can the worker, especially one confined 
to a wheelchair, get around and care for 
himself at his place of work? He asks 
very little, but is that little there? Sumner 
G. Whittier, Administrator of Veterans 
\ffairs, suggests simple changes or addi- 
tions to public buildings to accommodate 
the handicapped. p. 11 


THE BES will soon release a ‘‘Selective 
Placement Index.’’ What it is and how it 
can aid local office counselors in helping 





the handicapped find a place in the world 
of work are told in the short article on p 


13. 


Now that we know the kinds of work 
blind people can do, where do we go from 
here? asked Janet Pinner of the New York 
agency at the conclusion of the 1-year 
demonstration project for finding jobs for 
the blind. Where the agency went and 
what it has accomplished in behalf of the 
handicapped since 1955 are told on p 
14. * 


WITHIN the last year ore two, the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped has gained inter- 
national attention says Vice Chariman 
Earl Bunting as he assesses the progress 
of the Committee. p. 18. 


[Hat the handicapped in smaller com- 
munities are not forgotten is graphically 
shown in the article by Clara Bell K 
Shands and Kathryn E. Lewis of the 
South Carolina State agency They tell 
of the training which the people in the smail- 
er local offices receive in order to serve the 
handicapped of their area better and why 
the Employment Servige is sometimes best 
suited to give such service. p. 22 


A. D. Putu of the National Rehabilita- 
tion Association discusses the emotional, 
psychological, and social aspects which 
are so important but so. olten over- 
looked—in helping a person find his right 


place in the workaday world. p. 25 


PosITIVE recruitment can be conducted 
by telephone and over an extended period 
The McDonnell Aircraft Corporation of 
St. Louis, Mo. has proved it—with the 
help of the local ES offices in 26 communi- 
ties. G. M. Whittington of the aircraft 


company tells the story. p. 2 
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ES Helps High School Graduates 


THROUGH the cooperative school-employment serv- 
ice program, about 250,000 seniors in 8,000 high 
schools were assisted this year in choosing occupa- 
tions in line with their potential abilities, educational 
qualifications, and interests. 

The value of the program is revealed in a review 
of experience studies in a number of States, including 
Delaware, Florida, New York, Ohio, and Wiscon- 
sin. They show that students who followed the 
vocational plan which they developed with the help 
of employment office counselors are more likely to be 
satisfied in their work. The studies also show that 
students who had the advantage of guidance earn 
more money and are more likely to remain employed. 

Typical of the response of high schools that have 
cooperated in the program is a letter to the West 
Virginia Department of Employment Security from 
the principal of a West Virginia high school, dated 
March 13, 1958. 

“I believe a school that fails to take advantage of 
services such as these would be derelict in its duty 
to the students and patrons of the school . . . these 
boys and girls appreciate help in securing employ- 
ment and in having experienced counselors guide 
them into employment areas where their opportunities 
for success are more pronounced.” 

In a statement to the press on the work of the 
Employment Service school counseling program, 
“ecretary of Labor James P. Mitchell said: 

“All young people entering the labor market should 
) «ve the benefit of authoritative job information, pro- 
\-ssional counseling, testing, and custom-made place- 
tent. The recent developments in scientific and 
‘-chnical fields have placed increased emphasis on 
‘.¢ problems of young people choosing a career. 
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The changing nature of our work force and the 
greater premium placed on creative manpower, 
together with the diminishing demand for unskilled 
workers, makes it vitally important that young people 
be alerted to the kinds of jobs that will be in demand 
in the years ahead. 

‘Assuming a continuation of the basic trends which 
have been operating in this country during the first 
half of the century, it is likely by 1965 that over 11 
percent of our labor force will be professional and 
technical workers; 33 percent will be skilled and semi- 
skilled workers; 5 percent will be unskilled. 

**Young people today cannot afford to leave school 
and drift into a job for which they may or may not 
be suited. Sound occupational information with 
employment counseling can help them make the 
right job choice. By providing this service to youth, 
we give them not only the opportunity to enjoy a 
fuller, more productive life, but help our Nation to 
keep pace with changing economic needs and main- 
tain its role of leadership in world affairs.” 


Facts on Job Refusal 


*AcING,” a publication of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, reports that the 
Oregon Council on Aging is gathering first-hand 
information on the problems of older workers through 
a unique appeal to older workers to report a few 
simple facts when they are refused a job because 
‘you are. too old.” They are asked to send the 
Council a post card with name, age, address, type of 
occupation or business that refused the job applicant, 
and date of the refusal. The name of the firm is not 
required. The Council is also analyzing problems of 
unemployment, ill health, inadequate housing, and 
loneliness, as they apply to the aging, for a report to 
the Governor for presentation to the 1959 legislature. 


Aging is Theme of N. Y. State Fair 


“THE Years Ahead—a Salute to our Senior Citizens” 
was the theme of the 1958 New York State Fair at 
Syracuse, August 29 through September 6. Under 
the auspices of the Governor’s Interdepartmental 
Committee on Problems of the Aging, each of the 
11 member departments and agencies built a “‘struc- 
ture” in Senior City in the State Exhibits Building. 
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Each agency operated its “structure,” distributing 
literature, supplying information, and providing direct 
services. There were model apartments for senior 
citizens, a model recreation center, counseling and 
placement services, and a health center for glaucoma 
detection. 

The tentative program of special events included an 
Old Timers Baseball Game, ‘‘Model’’? Grandmothers 
Contest, ‘Before and After’? Fashion Show, Governor’s 
Luncheon honoring outstanding Senior Citizens, Old 
Faces Musical Revue of 1958, 75th Birthday Party of 
the Civil Service, Senior Square Dance, fashion shows, 
job and food talks, and exhibitions of hobbies. 


Aging—Everybody’s Responsibility 

Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, Assistant to the Secretary 
of Labor and Director of the Women’s Bureau, was 
keynote speaker at the Second Annual National 
Convention of Golden Age and Senior Citizens Clubs 
held in St. Louis, Mo., June 5, 6, and 7. 

“Our warm genuine interest in older people proves 
that as a Nation we have a real concern for our people. 
They are America’s power and pride, and the rich, 
economic potential of the mature workers cannot be 
ignored,’ Mrs. Leopold said. 

“Many of you know that President Eisenhower gave 
deep thought to a new and vigorous program for 
older workers. He considered not only their welfare 
but also the utilization of their skills. The Depart- 
ment of Labor launched a full-scale program to im- 
prove the skills of our work force and has conducted 
many studies on the subject since the program was 
inaugurated.” 

Mrs. Leopold listed results gathered in a series of 
studies by the Department of Labor which show that 
older workers should be accepted: 

1. The job performance and production of older 
workers are comparable to those of younger workers. 

2. Older workers are quick to adjust to new jobs 
and new conditions despite the frequently heard argu- 
ments that they are inflexible and lack adaptability. 

3. Older workers respond well to retraining for new 
skills. 

4. Older workers Create a stabilizing influence on 
the job. 

5. Extra efforts in counseling, job development, and 
placement services pay off in increasing the jobs for 
older workers. 

6. Pension costs need not be considered a real 
barrier in hiring older workers. 

7. Some progress is being made in breaking down 
age restrictions in hiring. 

‘““There’s little doubt that aging is now regarded as 
everybody’s future—everybody’s responsibility,”” Mrs. 
Leopold said. 


Teacher Exchange Program 


More than 600 teachers from the United States and 
42 other countries will take part in the 1958-59 


(Continued on page 8) 


Employment Security Activiies at a Glance, June 195 
United States and Territories 
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Employment Service—T otal 
New applications 978, 700 
Referrals: 

Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
Placements: 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 


1, 453, 800 
795, 600 


1, 405, 500 
455, 900 
259, 800 
196, 100 

21, 400 
133, 800 
120, 300 
164, 300 


Handicapped 
Counseling Interviews 
Individuals given tests 
Employer visits 


State Unemployment Insurance 
Initial claims, except transi- 


Weeks of 
claimed 

Weekly average insured un- 
employment ! 

Weeks compensated 2 

Weekly average beneficiaries 3. 

Average weekly benefit pay- 
ment for total unemploy- 


1, 501, 200 
11, 616, 700 


2, 634, 800 
10, 879, 400 
2, 590, 300 


$30. 77 
Benefits paid $320, 036, 600 
Funds available as of June 30, 


$7,417,381,200 
Veterans 8 


Initial claims...... We sivie'e hie 
Weeks of unemployment 


49, 900 


407, 100 

Weekly average insured un- 
employment 

Benefits paid 

New applications 

Referrals, nonagricultural. . . . 

Placements, nonagricultural. . 

Placements, handicapped 

Counseling interviews 


96, 600 

$8, 852, 700 
193, 100 
168, 800 
100, 900 

8, 400 

23, 900 


Unemployment Compensation for 
Federal Employees 4 


Initial claims 
Weeks of 


15, 500 +47 
159, 800 +93 


37, 000 +85 
$5, 002, 400 4127 


Weekly average insured un- 
employment 
Benefits paid 














1 Data exclude Territoriés. 

2 Includes data under UCFE program. 

3 The first 4 items relate to the proves based on the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 11,980 initial claims, 62,100 weeks claimed, 
and 14,800 insured unemployment for veterans filing to supplement State and/or 
UCFE benefits. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement railroad 
unemployment insurance benefits. , 

4 Data include Federal employees filing jointly under State UI programs: 
8,500 initial claims 15,400 weeks claimed, 3,700 insured unemployment, 
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| Frontiers of Service 


to the Handicapped... 








Al Fildorn a tier 


By CLYDE W. GLEASON * 


Division of Counseling and Special Applicant Services 


pew of us personally recall the days when the West 
was wild. It is the western frontier, however, that 
has given Americans their most vivid stereotype of 
pioneering. The frontier that I shall discuss in this 
article is not a broad expanse of mountains and plains, 
but a vaguely defined field of relatively undeveloped 
service to the handicapped. 

Nevertheless, I think that the words ‘“‘frontier’’ and 
“pioneer” are appropriate. Not only are we blazing 
new trails, but we are having a rough time doing it. 
We, like the people of the western frontier, need to 
know clearly where we want to go and what we want 
to do when we get there. Like them, we must be 
clearly conscious of the obstacles that we are likely 
to encounter, and be able to forge tools (homemade 
if necessary), to fit our needs. Like them, we must 
have what it takes to persist through thick and thin, 
through good times and bad. 

The vocational rehabilitation movement, like the 
western migration, has spread itself irregularly over 
a wide expanse of virgin territory. And just as the 
early scouts led wagon trains over favored routes that 
became well-traveled through the years, bypassing 
great stretches of less hospitable terrain, so have we 
tended to concentrate our energies in certain areas, 
detouring gingerly around some deserts of unrewarded 
effort and some camps of hostile prejudice and pass- 
ing through narrow mountain passes of method. I 
think of these undeveloped areas as being of two 
types (1) areas of disability, and (2) areas of method. 


Some Deserts of Disability 


We who are concerned broadly with the rehabilita- 
tion, or more specifically with the employment needs, 
of the handicapped find that persons having certain 
t.pes of disabling condition pose particularly knotty 
The following, for examples, 
ae likely to be considered by most of us to be in the 


*Dr. Gleason is chief of the Selective Placement Branch. 
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“difficult’’ category: The cerebral palsied, the older 
cardiac, the post-psychotic, the chronic alcoholic, 
the mentally retarded, the totally deaf, the totally 
blind, the wheelchair paraplegic, the grand mal 
epileptic, the multiple sclerotic, the double amputee. 

The more difficult cases in these categories pose 
serious problems of policy and practice for public 
vocational rehabilitation and employment service 
agencies because of our legal and moral responsibili- 
ties for ALL handicapped persons who are employable 
or who might be helped to become so. Since we are 
definitely limited in the total amount of service we 
can provide, should we concentrate upon those larger 
numbers of handicapped people who can be served 
the most easily and who are the most readily accept- 
able to employers? Or should we concentrate upon 
these more difficult and time-consuming cases, pre- 
cisely because they need our help more than those 
who have less serious handicaps? 

Other perplexing problems: Can we accomplish 
enough with certain “hard core” cases to justify the 
time and effort? If it appears that the person can 


benefit from special services, who then should provide 
them? 


A: Pioneering Institute on Frontier Problems 


These questions that I have just raised, and others 
just as serious, were asked repeatedly during the 
course of a week-long ‘‘Institute on Services to Special 
Groups of the Handicapped,” held recently at 
Pennsylvania State University. It was attended by 
some 25 persons having supervisory or administra- 
tive positions in State Employment Service and 
Vocational Rehabilitation agencies and in regional 
and national offices of the USES and OVR. The 
institute itself was a pioneering venture. We have 
done nothing quite like it before, and it may be the 
prototype for other institutes having similar aims and 
methods. 





During the first 4 days of the Institute, the parti- 
cipants concentrated on four relatively undeveloped 
disability areas, giving 1 day to each. Each day we 
conferred with a different panel of specialists in the 
particular area, asking questions, considering facts 
and opinions, and trying to reach conclusions that 
might have guidance values for future policy and 
practice. 

The Mental Hospital Dischargee-—We devoted the 
first day to the mental hospital dischargee. We put 
these questions to our panel of specialists: What are 
likely to be the most serious vocational needs and 
employment adjustment problems of people whose 
emotional or other mental disorders have required 
special treatment, and who have recently been re- 
leased from mental hospitals? What kinds of re- 
habilitation and placement service are usually most 
urgently needed by this group? What methods 
(including special techniques of counseling and selec- 
tive placement) are best calculated to make those 
services effective? And, finally, how can vocational 
rehabilitation, employment service, and other public 
and private organizations cooperate to the greatest 
advantage with the hospital authorities and with one 
another in meeting the needs of the individuals? 

The day-long discussions sharpened our apprecia- 
tion of the growing urgency of this problem and its 
challenge to our professional competencies and to 
our capacity for effective cooperation. (See the 
article on this subject on page g.) 

The Blind—rThe second day was given over to the 
blind. Here we faced the fact that, with the excep- 
tions of New York and one or two other States, Em- 
ployment Service agencies throughout the country 
have generally let other organizations carry all or 
most of the burden of placing the blind. We ques- 
tioned that policy. With the aid of our panel, we 
took a fresh look at the wealth of job opportunity for 
the blind that is represented in the year-in and year- 
out flow of employer orders received by our 1,800 
local offices. 

We considered with them, the problem of identify- 
ing those jobs that might be performed by blind 
workers, and how to appraise the suitability of a given 
job for an individual blind applicant. We were 
brought up to date on the progress of the New York 
Employment Service’s placement program for the 
blind and considered some of the lessons to be learned 
from it. (See the article in this issue by Janet Pinner 
on page 14.) 

We discussed the capabilities and limitations of 
Employment Service personnel in determining the 
specific work potentials of the employable blind, and 
in developing job opportunities for them. The dis- 
cussions tended to confirm our appreciation of the 
need for the expert professional assistance of persons 
who are specially trained to serve the blind. They 
also, however, supported a growing belief that here 
is an area of service in which the Employment Service 
can make a really significant contribution, provided 
we take adequate steps to prepare ourselves for the 
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task, and provided we cooperate closely and intel- 
ligently with the organizations that specialize ji: 
services to the blind. 

Mentally Retarded Youth—During the third day w 
explored the vocational adjustment problems of men- 
tally retarded youth. For many years the Employ- 
ment Service, along with other agencies, has usual]: 
dealt piecemeal, and largely without real guiding 
concepts, with those poorly endowed individuals who 
have sought our help. Specialists on our panel gave 
us a graphic picture of recent efforts in the public 
schools and elsewhere to study the educational prob- 
lems of mentally retarded children, and to provide 
workable arrangements for giving them opportunity to 
reach their maximum potentials. 

Emphasis was given to the evidence, through tests 
and otherwise, that many of the mentally retarded 
have normal or sometimes higher levels of special 
aptitude of various kinds that can be capitalized in 
employment. ‘These and other developments hold 
out considerable promise for programs of articulated 
vocational training and selective placement of the 
mentally retarded, in which the Employment Service 
can play an important role. 

The Older Cardiac_—The fourth day was devoted to 
the very important area of vocational rehabilitation 
of the older cardiac.. In one sense this is not new 
territory, since rehabilitation and placement people 
have struggled for years with the combined liabilities 
of age and heart disease. As our excellent panel of 
specialists made clear, however, rehabilitation and 
placement services to this group demand of our agen- 
cies degrees of thoroughness and accuracy in fact- 
finding and judgment that are already over-straining 
our resources. In the years ahead there will be marked 
increases in the numbers of older cardiacs who will 
require such services. It was made clear that if we 
are to meet our obligations in this vital area, our 
agency staffs must know more than they do now about 
the vocational implications of heart disease for older 
people; and that we must develop more effective 
procedures of inter-agency cooperation and more 
appropriate techniques of appraisal, occupational 
exploration, and selection. 


Mountain Passes of Method 


The pioneers of the early westward migration found 
only a few negotiable passes through the mountain 
ranges. They were rough and they were narrow. 
Today, in this pioneering period of service to the 
handicapped, we too find ourselves following narrow 
trails of method. 

The Institute underwent a change of pace in its 
fifth and sixth days, when we considered some of the 
diverse strains that “difficult” disability areas, such 
as the four that had been discussed, impose upon the 
counseling, selective placement, and other activities 
of rehabilitation and employment agencies. Previous 
sessions had stressed, for example, the critical im- 
portance of full and accurate medical information, 
and of discriminating evaluations of the individual’s 
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physical and mental assets and liabilities. Certain 
panels had deplored the narrow channels of procedure 
currently in use for consultation with physicians, 
the inadequacies of present medical report forms, and 
the crudity of our usual methods of translating medical 
data in terms of vocational capacity. 

The discussions had also emphasized that in such 
disability areas, at least, exploration of vocational 
possibilities cannot be effective unless it is reasonably 
broad and systematic, including careful analysis of 
the demands of those employment opportunities that 
seem to be the most promising for the individual. 
They pointed up the need for more effective proce- 
dures for preparing the individual (through training 
or otherwise) for employment, for more effective 
contacts with prospective employers, and after place- 
ment, followup that will contribute to his ultimate job 
adjustment. 

The total impact of all these demands is very heavy, 
raising the question of need for more thorough profes- 
sional training and further specialization of the 
functions of our personnel. It also raises the ‘in- 
creasingly urgent question of how best to divide labor 
between agencies, so that each can concentrate on the 
particular kinds of service it is best able to perform. 
Furthermore, it becomes necessary to ask searching 


questions about the adequacy of our counseling and 
placement methods, and of the techniques that we 
are now using. 

During the Institute, it was said repeatedly that our 
special techniques for appraising the vocationally 
significant characteristics of the individual should not 
be limited (as they now tend to be) to narrow con- 
siderations of physical capacity and of aptitude, but 
that objective means of identifying directions of 
vocational interest should be used much more gen- 
erally in the counseling of the handicapped, and that 
measurements of temperamental proclivity for com- 
mon types of work situation should be developed. 

The point was also made, over and over again, that 
we are prone to be too narrow in our conceptions of 
the kinds of jobs that might be suitable for persons 
with given types of disability, and that our present 
methods of occupational exploration do not supply us 
with sufficient clues to the wide ranges of vocations 
that might, in fact, be suitable for the individual. 
(See ‘Progress Report on the Selective Placement 
Index” on page 13.) 

It is evident that we have a lot to do. We must 
blaze new trails; we must penetrate relatively unknown 
country; we must take chances, perhaps with greater 
boldness than we have shown in the past. 


Advances in Hiring the Handicapped 
Under the Federal Merit System 


By EUGENE R. CHAPIN, M. D. 
Medical Director 


United States Civil Service Commission 


WITHIN the past 2 years, the Federal Govern- 

ment has, taken important steps to cement its 
position as a leading employer of the physically 
handicapped. 

Strengthening the long-established government- 
wide program of the Civil Service Commission for 
the selective placement of’the physically handicapped 
were two key actions during 1957: 

1. The designation of coordinators for employment 
of the physically handicapped in all Federal agencies 
and their principal bureaus and field installations, 
and 

2. The issuance of a statement of an executive- 
branch policy for employment of the physically 
handicapped. 

Recently these two landmark actions have been 
reinforced by the first annual conference of depart- 

‘ntal coordinators and the scheduling or planning 
©’ similar meetings of coordinators in the field. 

Each year several thousand people with serious, 
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permanent physical handicaps take their place in the 
career civil service through the governmentwide 
selective placement program conducted by the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission in cooperation with 
Federal departments and agencies. Since 1942, 
more than 165,000 disabled workers have joined 
Uncle Sam’s civilian work force. 

The Commission-sponsored program is designed 
to assure the handicapped of fair consideration for 
gainful employment. It operates within the frame- 
work of the civil service merit system. Not only 
must the physically handicapped be qualified to do 
particular jobs; they must also compete with nondis- 
abled applicants for such civil service positions. In 
the light of this requirement, the record of the selec- 
tive placement program stands as testimony to the 
truth that properly placed, the disabled worker is as 
good as the nondisabled. , 

Selective placement emphasizes ability—not dis- 
ability. It is founded on the principle that the physi- 
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cally handicapped person who is placed in the righ! 
position is not handicapped on the job. When ths 
Civil Service Commission certifies a disabled perso: 
to an agency for consideration for employment, it i 
expressing its fact-founded belief that the person i 
well qualified to do the full job. 

The selective placement program poses but thre« 
questions with respect to the disabled applicant: 

1. Is he qualified for the job? 

2. Can he efficiently perform the duties of the job? 

3. Will he be a hazard to himself or to others? 

Thus, disabled applicants for Federal employment 
can expect fair consideration without regard for their 
physical handicaps. 

But the selective placement program is not designed 
to accord them preferential treatment over others 
eligible for similar work. The Commission does not 
generally advocate the tailoring or altering of jobs to 











~\ 5 “SS — .. make them especially suitable for people with certain 
Dr. Eugene R. Chapin, the author, reviews a medical report of an types of handicaps. Federal agencies have the Gov- 
epplicant for Federal employment. ernment’s work to do and the responsibility of hiring 


the people who will perforrn the necessary tasks 
efficiently. In its role as central personnel agency, 
the Commission has the duty to help agencies hire 
the best qualified people in an equitable manner and 
without discrimination as to race, religion, politics, 
or physical condition. —The Commission may suggest 
position alterations in some instances to facilitate 
employment of a handicapped person, but in the 
main, the agency itself must determine the duties of 
any position. 

The Commission does not advocate overloading 
the Government with handicapped people or making 
Government jobs a safe harbor for those who cannot 
hold their own in competitive private enterprise. 
The Commission has never advocated a definite per- 
centage as either a minimum or maximum number 
of disabled people, who should be employed by the 
Mildred R. Treadway, a stenographer for the Veterans Ad- Government. Nor, at times when it is necessary to 
ministration, is an efficient aula despite an amputated left reduce the number of Federal employees, does the 
orm. Commission expect that the physically handicapped 

will be retained in their positions any longer than 
able-bodied workers with equal job retention rights. 

The Commission views its responsibility, insofar as 
utilization of the handicapped is concerned, as con- 
sisting of finding out the physical demands of Federal 
jobs, finding out what people with certain handicaps 
can and cannot do, passing this information on to 
appointing officers in a persuasive fashion, and as- 
suring that qualified disabled people receive fair con- 
sideration for appointment. It endeavors to see that 
the handicapped are placed in positions which they 
can perform efficiently without undue hazard to 
themselves or others, and to make certain that physical 
condition is not used as the basis for unfair discrimi- 
nation in connection with any phase of Federal em- 
ployment under its jurisdiction. 





— 


Boyce R. Williams, a specialist in rehabilitation of the deaf and 
hard of hearing in the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation,{is 
himself totally deaf. 
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At the same time, the Commission recognizes that 
\merica’s manpower resources require as full and ef- 
‘ctive utilization of available skills as possible. Be- 
iuse there are still barriers of prejudice and ignorance 
egarding their capabilities, the physically handi- 
ipped, along with older workers, “continue to con- 
stitute a reservoir of skilled manpower in America. 
For this reason, the Commission conducts a continu- 
ing educational program within the Federal service to 
encourage greater utilization of disabled workers 
through the tested processes of selective placement. 
Federal agencies have an equal, if not greater, stake 
in the utilization of the skills of America’s handi- 
capped workers. Theirs is the responsibility of carry- 
ing out the day-to-day business of Government. It is 
they who determine what jobs to fill, and it is they 
who actually select Federal employees from among 
the applicants who have been found eligible through 
the competitive-examining process. In the final 
analysis, the record of the selective placement pro- 
gram to date is theirs, and the continued success ‘of 
the program rests with them. 


Agency Coordinator Plan 


Although the number of disabled workers hired by 
Federal agencies since 1942 is impressive, and while 
some agencies have outstanding records, the small 
percentage of placements made by other agencies evi- 
denced a still widespread reluctance to employ people 
with serious physical impairments. 

The Commission concluded that some added fea- 
tures were needed to make the selective placement 
program fully operative on a governmentwide basis. 
Thus, early in 1957 the Commission provided for the 
designation of coordinators for selective placement of 
the handicapped in all departments and agencies and 
their bureaus and major field installations. 

The designation of agency coordinators gives the 
selective placement program significant new dimen- 
sions. It establishes an effective channel of communi- 
cation through which better understanding of selective 
placement and the requirements of law can be de- 
veloped down through the management chair to line 
supervisors throughout the Federal service. And, for 
the first time, the handicapped, in a sense, have ad- 
vocated in Federal agencies and installations, re- 
moving the danger that consideration of the handi- 
capped may be “everybody’s business and nobody’s 
business.” 

The issuance in May 1957 of the executive-branch 
policy statement by White House letter reinforced the 
Commission’s governmentwide program by making 
clear that all agencies are expected to follow the 
principles of selective placement. 


Role of Civil Service Commission 


‘s in other aspects of Federal personnel manage- 
meat, the Commission has a dual role in the area of 
én \loyment of the physically handicapped. 
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Attorney General Urges Hire the 
Handicapped 


EACH employer should cooperate whenever possible in giving 
employment opportunities to physically impaired workers, 
William P. Rogers, Attorney General of the United States 
declares in the current issue of PERFORMANCE, monthly 
publication of the President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped. 


“Two things stand out about Americans,” he says. ‘They 
believe in fairness—in judging each person by his abilities. 
And they are practical. They achieve their goals in the most 
effective manner. 


“*A goal has been set to rehabilitate and employ some 200,000 
handicapped persons each year. To do this means that the 
Nation’s employers must increasingly invite these persons to roll 
up their sleeves as new members of their teams. From the 
employer’s standpoint, this is living up to our tradition of 
judging a man by what he can do—and it is plain good business. 


“Surveys show that the production rates on these rehabilitated 
workers on the job are equal to those of other workers. These 
surveys show that the rehabilitated person is just as safe in his 
work and equally reliable. 


“Employment for these people means independence, self- 
respect, and the chance to be proud of receiving a day’s pay for 
a day’s work. Each employer should cooperate whenever 
possible in giving employment opportunities to physically 
impaired workers.” 








1. It administers a governmentwide program under 
the provisions of laws and Executive Orders. 

2. It provides guidance and leadership to Federal 
departments and agencies to facilitate effective utili- 
zation of the skills of the qualified disabled. 

To carry out its responsibilities, the Commission 
develops policies and procedures, identifies and estab- 
lishes physical requirements for Federal employment, 
prepares physical standards for all occupational 
fields, develops special testing methods, issues neces- 
sary instructional materials, conducts a continuing 
educational program within the Federal service, and 
cooperates with the President’s Committee and other 
agencies concerned with the rehabilitation of the 
handicapped. 


Realistic Physical Requirements 


Health qualifications in hiring, firing, and retiring 
Federal employees are laid down and followed as 
closely as circumstances involved in individual cases 
permit. They are realistic and are based exclusively 
on capacity to do a job. The age limit for hiring 
Federal workers, formerly 62, was abolished a few 
years back by the Congress; now there is no age limit 
for most positions. 

To strengthen the program and assist coordinators, 
the Commission makes a continuing review of the 
Governmentwide program, collects and analyzes per- 
tinent data, and provides coordinators with informa- 
tion about significant findings, activities, develop- 
ments, and materials. It also provides for interagency 








Coming in October... 
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exchange of information on selective placement and 
utilization of the physically handicapped. 

The Medical Division in the Commission’s central 
office works directly with coordinators at headquarters 
offices of departments and agencies, and Commission 
regional offices maintain working relations with co- 
ordinators of field installations. 


Role of Departmental-Level Coordinators 


Coordinators for selective placement of the handi- 
capped likewise have a twofold responsibility: (a) to 
see that the requirements of law and regulations are 
being met, and (+) to conduct an educational program 
within their agencies to broaden understanding and 
support of the selective placement program. 

As outlined by the Commission in Departmental 
Circular 903, representatives designated by agencies 
have the “‘responsibility of coordinating the program 
for employment of the physically handicapped within 
the department, agency, bureau, or field establish- 
ment, and of maintaining liaison with other. agencies 
in the fields of placement or rehabilitation.””> When 
a referral or certification of a handicapped applicant 
is made by the Civil Service Commission, the coordi- 
nator is obligated to see that the applicant is given 
full consideration for any vacant positions for which 
he is qualified. 

But the area in which coordinators make their most 
important contribution is in the development, through 
a continuing internal educational effort, of broad 
understanding and acceptance of the program by 
management, line supervisors, and employees. 

Some agencies have conducted such programs for 
the past few years, and they have been important 
factors in facilitating thousands of excellent place- 
ments. Management letters, staff discussions, presen- 
tations in supervisory training courses, motion 
pictures, statements and features in house organs, and 
distribution of pertinent publications are among the 
tools and techniques employed in such programs. 

The most effective programs are those in which 
imagination is used and opportunities are seized to 
keep up a flow of information to the key internal 
publics—top management, line supervisors, and rank 
and file employees. 


Role of Field Coordinators 


Responsibilities of coordinators in field installations 
are similar to those of coordinators at the depart- 
mental level, but with more “‘firing line’ aspects. 
Field coordinators become more intimately concerned 


with individual placement situations, have great: 
opportunities to act as on-site ambassadors of goo 
will for the handicapped, and are in a position to mak 
meaningful critical analyses of selective placement of 
work, 

Those who approach their assignment imaginative’, 
can make valuable contributions to the selectiy: 
placement program in many ways. They are in 4 
position to develop first-hand reports on the perforin- 
ance, attendance, and turnover of handicapped 
employees. They can personally appraise the effective- 
ness of placements by making followup checks on 
progress of disabled workers after they have been on 
the job for 3, 6, 12, and 24 months. They can sample 
the attitudes of the handicapped toward their work 
and the attitudes of supervisors and fellow workers 
toward disabled employees. 

The information they obtain can be used in various 
ways: in reports to agency headquarters and Com- 
mission regional offices, in broader surveys conducted 
by the Commission and the President’s Committee, 
in the internal educational program, and in local 
publicity. 

Field coordinators are encouraged to participate in 
the program of the President’s Committee, to co- 
operate with local committees, and to join in obser- 
vances of National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week. 


Resource for Placement Specialist 


The 1,300 coordinators appointed by the various 
government installations can be a valuable resource 
for State employment offices. Use them wisely and 
they may return you great gains in placements of the 


handicapped. 





At Press TIME . 


(Continued from page 2) 


teacher exchange program, Lawrence G. Derthick, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, announced 
recently. 

With this year’s exchange, nearly 5,000 teachers 
from the United States and 64 other countries will 
have participated in the program, which is now in 
its 13th year. 

During the coming school year, 100 American 
teachers from 26 States will exchange positions with 
100 teachers from the United Kingdom. An addi- 
tional 68 American teachers will exchanged positions 
with teachers from Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Chile, Cuba, France, Germany, Italy, The 
Netherlands, New Zealand, and Norway. 

Summer seminars in Colombia, France, Germany, 
and Italy were attended by 129 American teachers. 
Another 121 teachers from the United States will 
teach in foreign countries and 20 from other countries 
will teach in U. S. schools on one-way assignments 
during 1958-59. 
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Dr. Robert E. Blakemore, chief of Counselin 
Service of the Fort Douglas Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital (left), and Barrie L. 
Dyer, vocational counselor, Salt Lake local 
» »A review a patient’s testing file. 








Placing the Rehabilitated Mental Patient 


By BARRIE L. DYER 
Vocational Counselor, Salt Lake Local Office 
Utah State Employment Service 


Pisces the rehabilitated mental patient has 
always been a difficult job. This article will not 
offer a means to eliminate these difficulties, but it does 
offer for your inspection a program which has placed 
in employment a high percentage of those rehabili- 
tated mental patients registered with our local office. 

Our program is the joint effort of the Salt Lake 
office of the Utah Department of Employment Secu- 
rity and the Fort Douglas Veterans Administration 
hospital of Salt Lake City, one of the newest neuro- 
psychiatric hospitals in the United States. The need 
for a more effective means of serving these veterans 
was first noted and explored about 2% years ago by 
Dr. Robert E. Blakemore, chief counseling psycholo- 
gist of the hospital and Harry Hickman, State Vet- 
erans Employment Representative. The result of 
their initial investigation was a recommendation to 
the manager of the Salt Lake office that an Employ- 
ment Service counselor be assigned to work one-half 
day each week in the hospital with the hospital staff 
in an effort to develop a cooperative program of 
services. This recommendation was favorably acted 
upon, 

Prior to the establishment of the program, some 
patients from the Fort Douglas hospital, who were 
obviously not well enough to work, were contacting 
the local office. There was an understandable reluc- 
tance to refer the veteran from the hospital who ap- 
peared to be qualified for work, in the absence of 
written reports regarding his condition. Even if 
someone in authority at the hospital could be reached, 
't was difficult to obtain the information needed due 

) the reluctance to release data from confidential 
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files. But since the start of the program, there has 
been a free interchange of this much-needed infor- 
mation under a covering agreement made by the 
national offices of the two agencies concerned. 

The importance of a free exchange of accurate in- 
formation to a program of this sort cannot be over- 
emphasized. Without it, there simply could be no 
program. 

As this interagency effort progressed, it became 
apparent that the term “job placement” had a 
different meaning to each of the agencies involved. 
The hospital staff viewed placement and successful 
job adjustment as part of the therapy plan for most 
patients. In many cases, it was seen as a testing 
ground from which to acquire information regarding 
the adequacy of the patient’s interpersonal behavior, 
his ability to relate to authority, and his general 
emotional stability. In some instances, hospital staff 
determined that job placement was feasible for 
patients unable to benefit from further treatment. 
However, many of these patients were, at best, 
marginal applicants. It is probably not difficult to 
imagine the employer-acceptance problem for all 
men “from the Vets Hospital’? caused by unhappy 
experiences with these few. However, it should be 
noted that the basis for these releases was simply 
lack of knowledge of job demands and employer 
needs on the part of those repsonsible for release 
decisions 

The Employment Service, of course, views job 
placement as the end result of the matching of job 
demands with worker qualifications. This differ- 
ence in definition is not due to misunderstanding; 
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rather it is due to real differences in the purpose and 
objectives of the two agencies. While the develop- 
ment of a cooperative program implies a common- 
ness of purpose, it was not necessary for either agency 
to compromise its position. Rather, it was necessary 
for the interagency program to conform to the 
realities of the situation as dictated by employer 
acceptance, the current labor market, and the skills 
to be found in the patient population due for discharge. 


Help Begins 2 Months Before Release 


The program established from this frame of refer- 
ence is as follows: Approximately 60 days prior to 
the patient’s expected release, his discharge plans are 
discussed in a weekly meeting of all hospital staff con- 
cerned with his progress. This meeting is also at- 
tended by the hospital’s chief of counseling service 
and the Employment Service counselor assigned to 
the hospital. At this time, a tentative decision is 
reached regarding the direction of the discharge plan. 

The veteran may be assigned to the hospital social 
service staff for placement in family care or other cus- 
todial arrangement due to an inability to effectively 
participate in the labor market. If he is capable of 
performing his former duties, he may plan to return 
to his previous employment—and thus is not a 
placement problem. If he is physically and emotion- 
ally capable of competing for work and will need to 
seek work upon discharge, he is accepted into the 
interagency program. 

Those accepted into the program are given the 
General Aptitude Test Battery and have one or more 
contacts with the hospital counseling service. After 
a tentative vocational plan is evolved from these 
contacts, the patient is scheduled to see the Employ- 
ment Service counselor, who reviews and recommends 
upon the feasibility of the plan. The development 
of a feasible plan from this point involves normal 
Employment Service counseling and can also include 
services from the hospital’s counseling staff designed 
to modify poor interview behavior, change attitudes, 
or help the patient accept a more realistic plan than 
the one he desired. 

It is probable that the success of this program is 
dependent to a considerable degree on the fact that 
both kinds of counseling—employment counseling and 
psychological counseling—are utilized for the benefit 
of the psychiatric patient in a coordinated effort 
according to his needs. 

In order to implement the patient’s vocational 
plan, the services of other agencies are included at 
this point. A representative of the Division of Voca- 
tion Rehabilitation contacts the hospital on a weekly 
basis and is included in patient planning discussions. 
Many veterans from this hospital without GI training 
entitlement have received vocational training through 
this contact. A representative of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration regional office is in regular contact with 
the hospital counseling staff for the purpose of 
determining eligibility for GI training. 
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When a plan is developed which is realistic in tern 
of the patient’s skills, current local labor mark 
conditions, and the needs of local employers, t} 
applicant is registered on application card Form | 
511. In addition, a written report is prepared by ¢! 
hospital counseling staff on a form provided by | 
local office for this purpose and forwarded to the lo: 
office Counseling Section to be held until such tine 
as the patient is ready for discharge or ready to s«°k 
work. On the patient’s first contact with the loca! 
office, his Form ES 511 is ready for use, includine a 
full counseling statement, a brief of his hospitalization, 
and the vocational recommendations of the hospital 
staff. 

The services of the hospital have been voluntarily 
extended to include counseling for the ex-patient after 
he has become employed. Every effort is made to 
adjust the employee to the job and the employer. 
This extension of services is offered at a time not 
conflicting with the employee’s working hours. 
Through the use of this additional counseling, many 
job failures have been averted. 

The placement process in the Salt Lake office is the 
same for ex-patients as for any counseling case. It 
has not been necessary-to establish a special placement 
position to serve this or any other applicant group. 
The placement interviewer in day-to-day contact with 
the employers he serves seems best qualified to under- 
stand the needs of his employers and gain employer 
acceptance for the rehabilitated mental patient. 

The qualifications necessary to work successfully 
with this applicant group do not differ from those 
required for successful Employment Service inter- 
viewing and counseling. Psychological training is 
valuable as an aid to understand the background of 
the applicant, but the most necessary ingredients 
appear to be sincere interest and understanding. 
These applicants expect a certain social stigma to 
follow their hospitalization and, as a result, are very 
sensitive to any slights or rejections. 

The long-range objective of the program described 
above is to build good community and employer 
acceptance of the rehabilitated veteran patient. To 
this end, we refer to employers and release for job- 
seeking activities in the community only those appli- 
cants (a) who are capable of competing for a job, and 
(b) who have well-thought-out vocational plans which 
are realistic in view of the employer’s needs and their 
own skills. 


Employer Acceptance Growing 


Although these goals are not achieved overnight, 
there is evidence that employer acceptance of this 
applicant group is increasing. One example of this 
increased acceptance and of the fine work being done 
at the hospital is found in the hospital’s Alcoholic 
Rehabilitation Program. Sixty-six percent of the 
patients discharged from this program have located 
suitable employment and have maintained complete 
sobriety for a period of 1 year, according to figures 
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available to February of this year. Due to careful 
screening, a large proportion of those who lacked the 
strength to maintain sobriety were not referred to the 
interagency placement program. 

While many problems remain to be solved, the 
successful solution of those described in this article 


Public Buildings 


and the Handicapped 


HEN Gulliver, that immortal wanderer created 

by Jonathan Swift, reached the land of Brob- 
dingnag, he encountered a race of giants “as tall as 
church steeples.”’ 

To take liberties with the brilliant tale of Swift, 
assume that Gulliver had wanted to enter a public 
building in the land of Brobdingnag to protest his 
treatment and to demand safe conduct home. He 
would have encountered steps many times his height, 
mighty doors that would not budge despite his pant- 
ing efforts. 

Unless some kindhearted Brobdingnagian would have 
picked him up and gently deposited him inside, public 
buildings in that mythical land of the giants would 
have been inaccessible to poor Gulliver. 

Unfortunately, in this land of America, many public 
buildings in the Nation’s Capital and in cities and 
towns throughout the land are just as inaccessible to 
the physically handicapped—to men and women con- 
fined to wheelchairs, to crutches, to heavy braces. 

A public building, according to Webster, is an 
edifice “‘open to the free and unrestricted use of the 
public.” But how “‘free and unrestricted” is a public 
building when the physically handicapped find diffi- 
culty in entering its portals? Or, once inside, they 
find difficulty in making full and easy use of its 
facilities? 

An imposing flight of marble steps might lend beauty 
to a majestic public building, but for the physically 
handicapped it sets up as effective a barrier as though 
the entrance were barred by heavy steel beams. So 
'o narrow swinging doors, not at all designed for 
wheelchairs. And so do standard-sized cramped 

‘lephone booths. And restrooms with inaccessible 
toilet stalls because doors are not wide enough to 

ermit a person in a wheelchair to enter. And drink- 





was due primarily to the elimination of the barriers 
to free exchange of information, the integration of the 
services of both agencies as needed by this applicant 
group, and, above all, to a fine spirit of cooperation 
by all parties concerned. 


By SUMNER G. WHITTIER* 


Administrator of Veterans Affairs 


General Melvin J. Maas, chairman of the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handicapped, presents the 
1958 Blinded Veterans Award to SumnerWhittier, Administrator 
of Veterans Affairs. The Veterans Administration was selected 
for doing outstanding work in 1958 to promote em “vment of 
blinded veterans. 


*Mr. Whittier is also the chairman of the ad hoc committee assigned by the President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped 


investigate this problem. 
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VA HIRES WHEELCHAIR WORKER 


NINETEEN-year-old Abbie Moore reported for work on July 
28, 1958, at the Veterans Administration in Washington, D. C., 
on the first paid job she ever held. She came in a wheelchair. 


Abbie was paralyzed from head to feet 5 years ago when she 
was struck in the on cord by one of five bullets, fired in her 
home by a man subsequently found mentally incompetent. 


She regained the use of her upper body after 13 operations, 
several blood transfusions, a period in an oxygen tent, and 3 
years in the hospital. She was graduated this June from voca- 
tional high school after having Team tutored in business courses 
by the Visiting Instruction Corps, a part of the public school 
system. 


At the VA, Abbie will be a clerk-stenographer-receptionist. 
Her work will be to help veterans fill out forms for VA benefits 
and to answer their questions. 


The VA had a special desk made to specifications for Abbie’s 
chair. As she passed the movable ramp being built so that she may 
negotiate the steps, she commented that this was another of many 
—— things done by the officials to settle her into her new 
job. 


Certainly, she’s glad to have a job, she said, but not for just 
the sake of working. “I’m glad to have the chance to be able 
to demonstrate to disabled veterans that no matter how severe 
a handicap, there’s always hope; there’s always the chance to 
lead a good, full life.” 








ing fountains maddeningly beyond the thirsty lips of 
the man in a wheelchair. And so do many other 
facilities of the so-called public building, designed for 
the able-bodied alone. 

Not only are the physically handicapped deprived 
of their right to “‘free and unrestricted” use of many 
public buildings in America, but they are deprived of 
something more—their right to seek and hold em- 
ployment in such places. For how can a handicapped 
man or woman hold a job, even though eminently 
qualified, if barrier upon barrier keep him from his 
desk? 

This is not willful prejudice against the handicap- 
ped, but it is something just as damaging to their 
hopes and aspirations: sheer oversight. The handi- 
capped simply were not remembered when the build- 
ings were being planned and built. 

And yet, whatever man builds, man can change. 


Adapt to Needs 


Public buildings can be adapted—easily and rela- 
tively inexpensively—to the needs of the handicapped 
which, after all, are not particularly demanding. 
The handicapped ask merely to be able to enter and 
leave at will, to use the facilities installed for their 
ease and comfort, to conduct their business, to find 
answers to their questions, to be allowed to qualify 
for jobs on the same basis as any citizen. 

Can something be done about this situation? 

Something has been done about it, and something 
more is being done at the present time. 
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Whatever progress has been made over the years 
can be credited largely to the tireless, ceaseless efforts 
of a single crusader—a slim, graying man in a wheel- 
chair, Hugo Deffner, who is an insurance agent in 
Oklahoma City. Deffner’s one-man campaign for 
easy access to public buildings was recognized at the 
1957 annual meeting of the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped, wher: 
he was named ‘‘Handicapped American of the year.” 
Congratulating him, President Eisenhower remarked: 
‘‘He has worked for others as well as himself. He 
has . . . tried to make every building in the United 
States accessible to those who cannot climb stairs. 
I hope he is having every success in that effort. . . . 

The effort has not stopped there. Following Deff- 
ner’s able lead, the President’s Committee’s Advisory 
Council on the Handicapped—heads of Federal agen- 
cies having particular concern with problems of the 
disabled—early in 1958 appointed a special subcom- 
mittee to study the matter of public building facilities 
for the handicapped. 

The subcommittee—composed of top officials of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the Bureau of 
Employment Security, and the Veterans Administra- 
tion—decided to publish a handbook on the subject. 
Special attention is to be given to men and women 
in wheelchairs, as well as those who must wear braces 
and use crutches. These are the ones for whom easy 
access becomes not a routine matter, not something 
to be accepted as the air we breathe, but a major 
problem, 


Highlights of the Handbook 


The first point of emphasis in the forthcoming 
Handbook concerns the design of new public buildings. 
When buildings are still on the drawing board, why 
can’t consideration be given to at least one entrance- 
way at ground level? A door wide enough for a 
wheelchair? Convenient restroom facilities? Easy- 
to-use telephones and drinking fountains? Lunch- 
room facilities that beckon the handicapped, rather 
than drive them away? These elements are so easy 
to plan for—and yet so easy to forget. 

And existing public buildings can be adapted to the 
needs of the handicapped with a minimum of cost 
and effort. 

Beginning outside and working our way in, some 
arrangements should be made for special nearby 
parking facilities for the handicapped. This shouldn’t 
be difficult. It might involve setting aside a few spaces 
in the building’s parking lot; or arranging with the 
authorities for on-street parking near the front 
entrance. 

And what about the entrance itself? Where an 
entranceway has steps, a ramp and handrail can be 
installed. For the ramp, a 4-percent slope is best; in 
any case, it should not exceed 8 percent, except under 
very unusual circumstances. 

But a ramp leading to revolving doors is useless. 
The handicapped cannot negotiate revolving doors. 
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‘be at least 34 inches from the floor level. 












Jouble doors are not much better, unless they can 
ve opened electrically by a treadway or electronic 

eye.” A single door at least 30 inches wide and 
referably 3 feet wide with a threshold not more 
ihan one-half inch high is best. 

Once the handicapped enter the building, what 
then? 

Special provisions should be made in men’s and 
ladies’ restrooms, preferably on the first floor. All 
that is necessary for persons in wheelchairs is one 
toilet stall with assist bars and a door wide enough 
to permit a wheelchair to enter, towels within reach 
at washbasin, and lowered wall mirror. 

Provisions should be made for paper cup dispenser 
on the wall near a drinking fountain for use of the 


persons in wheelchairs. The dispenser should be 


placed lower—to be within reach of a person in a 
wheelchair and a container provided for the throw- 
away cups. 

Regular telephone booths can’t be used by many 
people in wheelchairs. A more usable arrangement 
would consist of a telephone station of the modern 
type, built on a shelf with two sides, a back panel 
which extends outward at the top. The shelf should 


N ARTICLE entitled ““A New Aid for Counseling 

and Selective Placement,” appearing in the 
September 1956 issue of the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
Review, discussed some of the implications of the 
Functional Occupational Classification Project for 
services to the handicapped. The article also sug- 
gested that it might be desirable to organize some of 
the wealth of occupational information already de- 
veloped by the Project, according to Part IV of the 
DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES, and make it 
available to counselors for their use until special aids 
to counseling and selective placement can be based on 
the new functional classification system (now being 
developed). The Bureau of Employment Security 
will soon issue a publication under the title “Selective 
Placement Index’? which carries out that suggestion, 
and has some other features that go considerably 
beyond those suggested in the article. 


The “Index” lists more than 5,000 occupational 
ties, and groups them according to their Part IV 
c.assifications. The 5,000 titles overlap, but are far 
irom identical with the array of titles in Part IV 
itself. They do, however, include all the titles listed 
ii the publication ‘‘Estimates of Worker Trait Re- 
G\irements for 4,000 jobs.” Because the titles in- 
c'nded in the ‘Estimates’ were selected mainly for 
search purposes and not primarily with a view to 
occupational coverage needed in employment 
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Progress Report on the “Selective Placement Index” 


If the building has a lunch room or snack bar, its 
facilities should be easily available to the handi- 
capped. If there are interior steps leading to essential 
offices or services, a ramp and handrail should be in- 
stalled here too, as well as outside. 

And then there are common-sense provisions that 
cost nothing to carry out. Highly-waxed floors can 
be a real danger for the handicapped. And once a 
handicapped person with braces or crutches enters an 
office, he should be able to find a chair with arms so 
he can sit down and rise with ease. 

These are merely starting points. Yet there is 
something that must come first, even before the 
mason strikes his first blow on the star drill preparing 
for ramps. What must come first is the well to accom- 
modate the handicapped; the will to create a truly 
“‘public” building in which all men and women— 
handicapped and able-bodied alike—may enter with 
ease. When the will is there, the rest follows almost 
automatically. Then, and only then, will another 
blow be struck for the ultimate of freedom—for the 
freedom of the handicapped to use public building 
facilities, to find jobs in public buildings, the same as 
other citizens. 


counseling and selective placement activities, the 4,000 
titles have been supplemented to provide the following: 

1. A complete coverage of all occupations for which 
there are USES-developed aptitude test resources 
either in the form of specific aptitude test batteries or 
occupations aptitude patterns; 

2. Coverage of the occupations about which the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has provided descriptive 
and outlook data in its 1957 revision of the Occu- 
PATIONAL OuTLOOK HANDBOOK; 

3. A reasonably well-rounded coverage of occupa- 
tions associated with recent technological develop- 
ments such as those in the fields of atomic energy 
and electronics; 

4. Occupations not contained in the Estimates, 
but which are generally recognized as important or 
representative in their respective fields of work. 

Most of the Index consists of a series of ‘‘field of 
work”’ tables. Each table lists the occupational titles 
in the particular field and field subdivision (Part IV 
classification), and indicates for each, those resources 
in the Estimates the OccupaATIONAL OuTLOOK Hanp- 
BOOK, and the USES test repertory that are available 
for the occupation. ‘The publication is thus a con- 
venient “index” to three major counseling resources, 
and it should facilitate and encourage their more 
frequent and more systematic use. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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HE New York City demonstration project! for 

finding jobs for the blind was completed. It had 
accomplished what it had set out todo. It had shown 
that blind workers could be placed through the New 
York State Employment Service. Emerging from the 
demonstration was the Handbook for Selective Place- 
ment entitled, “‘How to Place the Blind.” 

We then asked ourselves, ‘‘Where do we go from 
here?”? Miss Hannah Baumann, a specialist and 

A blind worker operating a drill press. pioneer in the job placement field of the severely 
disabled, had carried on the demonstration. She had 
devoted a full year’s time to working solely with the 
blind. Any blind person reporting to any NYSES 
local office in New York City, regardless of skill, had 
been referred to her for placement service. The 
results had been extraordinarily good. 

Now came the acid test. Could Miss Baumann’s 
experience and know-how be transferred to other staff 
members throughout the State? Could blind workers 
be served along with other severely disabled workers? 
We knew that the percentage cf blind workers to the 
total handicapped applicant load was about one-half 
of 1 percent. For this reason, we felt we could not 
justify the further centralization of this group. Con- 
sequently, the decision was made that the blind would 
be served under the same criteria as all other handi- 
capped workers. Fortunately, this decision for decen- 
tralization happened at the same time we were 
initiating our selective placement rehabilitation pro- 
gram throughout the State.? This new program 
emphasizes the placement cf the severely disabled in 
industry. 


How Did We Do It? 


Throughout the State, in-service training programs 
were launched, with the Selective Placement Hand- 
book on ‘“‘How to Place the Blind” as the basic text- 
book. Visits were made to voluntary agencies and 
workshops for the blind. Regional and district 
meetings were arranged for our selective placement 
interviewing staff and rehabilitation counselors of 
the New York State Vocational Rehabilitation Service 
for the Blind. Throughout the training, we tried to 
impress upon our staff that this was one placement 
job they could hot do alone. A good selective place- 
ment job required the cooperation of all the agencies 
in the community, both public and private. Their 

The work of these blind men—setting up metal-working lathe 


machines—is checked by an instructor. Machinery guards 1 See “Finding Jobs for the Blind” by Anne Altman and Hannah Baumannipiem)¢ 
minimize possibility of accidents. 2 See “New York Stresses ‘SPRI ness for the Blind’? by the author in the Sepla@ issu: 
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of Employment 


} blacement success would be contingent on how well 
} ne other agencies did their jobs and on how well we 
ntegrated our services with theirs. 

)\ It was emphasized that we are not trained or 
Viquipped to provide job orientation, and that this 
) ype of help should be sought from the specialized 
wencies. We impressed upon the staff that place- 
ment of the blind was no one agency’s exclusive 
Dusiness; that we were not trying to put the estab- 
Bished agencies out of business nor did we have any 
Mesire to “Stake over’? the placement of all the blind 
Hh the community. We wanted only to make avail- 
ble to the blind the same placement service already 
Wvailable to all other citizens. 















What Were Some of the Problems? 


1) The problems that were encountered did not differ 
rom those met in the placement of any severely 

Syisabled worker. 

1. The blind are not necessarily a single disability 

youp—To some of our staff's amazement, they 

Sacountered blind applicants who had a secondary 

isability which was sometimes more limiting than 

he blindness. It was not unusual to find, in addition 

) the visual defect, such disabilities as epilepsy, 

nental retardation, cardiac, and emotional disorders. 

Hyhis proved an additional challenge to our staff and 

Meemphasized the fact that placement of the severely 
abled is a custom job. 

3 2. Employer attitudes vary—Our interviewers found 
tat when an employer had experience with the blind, 
¢ was already conditioned for or against the employ- 
nent of the blind. It took long and arduous work, for 
ample, to win acceptance for the blind in one firm 
here the main resistance came from one of the part- 

qs. The explanation: he had a blind father who 

#d made no self-help effort whatsoever. In con- 
rast, we had no problem in securing employment for 
blind worker with another firm because the person- 
el director, himself a disabled veteran, had worked 
‘a rehabilitation counselor at the Valley Forge 

7¢terans Administration hospital. 

j Among the employers who have neither worked nor 

@’cd with the blind, open-mindedness and willing- 
ss to ry are not uncommon. One of our SPRI’s 
select've Placement Rehabilitation Interviewers)— 
‘siune an employer’s establishment at 2:55 one after- 
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= 
Parts of a toy assembly being packaged by a blind person in 


the subcontract department of the Industrial Home for the Blind 
Industry in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Photos, courtesy Industrial Home for the Blind, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





An instructor is ae present when a blind worker is learning 
to operate the radial-arm saw, shown in this photograph. 
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Rehabilitation of War-Blinded Veterans 


ALF of the nearly 2,000 war-blinded veterans of the 

Korean conflict and World War II hold jobs, even though 
many have other physical handicaps, a Veterans Administra- 
tion study indicates. 


This first comprehensive study of rehabilitation of the war- 
blinded by the V A is reported in a book recently published by 
the Veterans Administration with the title, ‘War Blinded 
Veterans in a Postwar Setting.”’ It contains a wealth of 
information descriptive of the 2,000 blinded veterans who were 
included in the study, and other data that will have partic- 
ular value for workers with the blind. The study shows most 
of — blinded war veterans have successfully rebuilt 
their lives. 


The study included a listing of the occupations in which 
veterans were known to be employed, and it was this listing, 
supplemented by information obtained later, concerning other 
blinded veterans, that provided the basis for VA Pamphlet 
7-10, entitled “Occupations of Totally Blinded Veterans of 
World War II and Korea,” which was reviewed at length in 
the September 1956 number of the EMPLOYMENT SECU- 
RITY REVIEW. A study of this pamphlet reveals that the 
group is making a positive contribution as workers, citizens, 
and in many cases as heads of families. One is a clergyman. 
Others include a professor of speech, an instrument maker, 
teachers of geology and sociology, a YMCA secretary, a biolo- 
gist, an economist in international = 10 lawyers, 3 office 
managers, a personnel director of a large company, a plumbing 
and heating sales engineer, and many salesmen. Slightly more 
than 100 of the group are working in professional fields. 


Some hold degrees from Harvard, Princeton, and other uni- 
versities which they received for study under V A-administered 
programs. About 140 still were in training at colleges, uni- 
versities, and technical schools when the study was completed. 


The survey was prepared primarily to check results of the 
Federal Government’s medical programs for rehabilitati»,; 
blinded veterans, such as those carried out at the Army hos- 
pitals at Valley Forge, Pa., and Avon, Conn., the Naval hos- 
pital at Philadelphia, and the VA hospital at Hines, Ill., and 
of vocational rehabilitation through use of colleges and technical 
schools under V A-administered laws. 


Both medical and vocational rehabilitation have produced 
results well justifying the expenditures involved, the study 
concludes. 


The project also enabled VA to identify the war-blinded 
who need additional services from the agency and to determine 
factors entering into the rehabilitation process. 


A definite correlation between emotional stability and em- 
ployment among blinded veterans was revealed. Those 
pe wl a good adjustment emotionally have been the most 
successful in getting and holding jobs, and those with family 
ties such as marriage and dependent children have responded 


better to rehabilitation than those without such ties. 


Further research is needed to help those with emotional and 
hearing problems and those with low vision who might profit 
from new developments in-optics, the study points out. 


The survey was made by VA medical social workers, who 
interviewed 98 percent of the service-connected war-blinded 
veterans of thé Nation within a period of 6 months. 


The volume contains much detailed information never before 
available to those who deal with the blind. It is available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at a price of $1.50 per 
copy. 








noon—was greeted rather curtly with “Can you state 
your business in 2 minutes?” The SPRI said, “No,” 
but asked if she could return at a more convenient 
time. The employer wanted to know what it was 
about, and when she explained it involved finding a 
suitable job for a blind worker, he asked her to go 
along to the bank with him and tell him more about 
the program. After the trip to the bank, the employer 
showed the SPRI one job in the plant that he thought 
a blind worker could do. And he was so right; a 
blind worker is now on the job. The attitude of em- 
ployers will never be 100 percent favorable toward 
the severely disabled, and a continuous educational 
job is required to get results. 

3. Community agencies should be consulted —Meeting 
and dealing with staff of other agencies can be very 
satisfying or very difficult and frustrating. We have 
occasionally met resistance to joint effort and, on 
some cases, it has been necessary for top level agency 
people to meet to discuss a problem and to resolve it 
to the best advantage of the blind client. For the 
most part, however, the cooperation of the community 
agencies has been superb. 

As an example of cooperative effort, we might quote 
an excerpt from a report from Mrs. Ruth W. Johnson, 
a SPRI from Long Island: “‘I am so delighted about 
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a placement made with the help of Meredith Clark 
from the Industrial Home for the Blind. We placed 
a blind man as an aluminum storm window assembler. 
While I was in the Bayshore local employment service 
office, I heard an interviewer take the order and al- 
most before he had time to replace the phone, asked 
him if I might work on it. He told me to go ahead.” 

“The next day, Mr. Clark and I visited the em- 
ployer and were being given a polite brush-off, when 
I asked if we might see the operation and perhaps 
Mr. Clark might demonstrate the kind of job a blind 
person could do. Somewhat reluctantly, he agreed 
and was just amazed at the skill and the ease with 
which Mr. Clark worked. I’m always a little con- 
cerned when we do this kind of demonstration that 
the employer is going to expect another Mr. Clark and 
be disappointed. However, in this case, the man 
had done similar work previously, so I felt pretty con- 
fident it would work out. Mr. Clark took him over 
the next morning for orientation and, on a followup 
a week later, the employer told me he was working on 
five different operations and was producing at 90 
percent of an experienced worker’s rate.” 

Without collaboration of the local office interviewer 
and the Industrial Home for the Blind, this place- 
ment would not have been made. 
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1. Time required 1s a problem.—Placement of the 
bind is time-consuming. It takes time to find the 
r zht job to fit the blind worker. Sometimes it takes 
as long as 2 to 3 whole days of field visiting before we 
can find an interested employer. Then follows a 
more time-consuming survey of specific jobs to see 
which can be handled successfully. We have at- 
tempted to meet this problem by working closely 
with the account interviewers who know the jobs in 
their industries. Their help and advice has been in- 
valuable. Even so, there have been several instances 
where it took 2 to 3 months before the employer, his 
interest once aroused, was “ready” for the blind 


heart of the backwoods of Delaware County. He is 
42 years old and has had no vision since early child- 
hood. Because of his disability, his family had never 
sent him to school and, consequently, he had never 
learned to read and write. This man required the 
services of the social worker from the Binghamton 
Blind Workshop and the New York State Vocational 
Rehabilitation Service for the Blind. It took 3% 
months from the time the man walked into our office 
until he started his evaluation in the workshop. 
Considering the distance and the many factors in- 
volved, we believe this is an excellent example of 
prompt cooperation by other agencies. 








worker. We have not been able to eliminate this 6. Suitable jobs must be found—The main problem 
l problem. We feel that this may be one of the dis- —_ continues to be the finding of jobs which are suitable 
e ' _ couraging aspects of the job if the need for time is not —_ for people who are blind, yet are in keeping with their 
i recognized. ‘ skills, knowledge, and abilities. Loo many times, 
. f 5. Applicants may not be ready for employment.—It processes are found that a blind person could do, only 
e would be wonderful if every blind applicant who to discover that there is not sufficient volume to keep 
‘ applied for assistance in securing a job were ready for =a worker busy full time. Therefore, placement is not 
M work. However, considerable staff time is spent in __ possible. 
' referring applicants elsewhere to make them ready What Were the Results? 
for employment. Many times this, too, is frustrating 
4 to both the interviewer and the client because of the A spot check of statewide placement results shows 
length of time it may take for the client to be accepted __ that for the past 3 years we have been placing workers 
by another agency for service. The expansion of re- who are blind at the same ratio we place all other 
0 habilitation programs has been a significant factor handicapped workers. We are able to find employ- 
ad | in alleviating this problem, and we have sought todo ment for one out of four of the blind workers who 
our part by working closely with other agencies to be come to us for service. These workers are being 
re certain that we are making the right kind of referrals _— placed in a variety of jobs and in many industries. 
le and supplying the information which they require. | The record demonstrates that this group of applicants 
' The rural areas in Upstate New York encounter is not being overlooked or pushed aside in the selective 
special problems in serving blind applicants who placement program in New York State and that our 
. have never had the benefits of any agency service. selective placement program is geared to serve any 
ms _ Mr. Clement Joyce, our SPRI in the Binghamton — disabled person who can work in competitive em- 
f District, reports the history of a man who lives in the ployment. 
k } loss 
d 
+ President’s Committee Gives Public Personnel Award 
l- THE President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped recently announced that John Rosen- 
i blatt, Mayor of Omaha, Nebr. had been chosen to receive its Public Personnel Award. The award, now in the form 
rae of a plaque, goes each year to the public administrator who has done the most in behalf of the physically handicapped. 
n- Mr. Rosenblatt was chosen for the honor by a panel of three judges, Eric Sevareid, CBS news commentator; Edward 
it Cushman, chairman of the Public Service Committee of the President’s Committee and Vice President of American 


- . ga and Arnold Zander, President of the American Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees, AFL- 
1 CIO. 


id j 

“d In announcing the award, Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, chairman of the President’s Committee, said: 

th ; He was selected for the Public Personnel Award for the effect he has had on employment of severely handicapped by the 
n- various city departments. He has been most liberal with the services of his a and staff time to carry out — projects and 
at promotional activities. Personally, or by direction, Mayor Rosenblatt has always given the handicapped every chance possible. 
od Since Mr. Rosenblatt has been Mayor, the number of severely handicapped employed by the city has climbed 
an dramatically. He has been instrumental in obtaining special parking consideration for severely handicapped citizens 
n- f the community and has done much to enlist the support of the entire community, particularly the press, TV, and 
: : radio, in the program for employing the handicapped. Each year in October, volunteers man desks in the City Hall 
er where pr reps on applicants register for work and are referred to employers by counselors and interviewers from the 
up )maha office of the Nebraska State Employment Service. 

= Typical of some of the placements in which the Mayor has been personally interested is the employment of a 


»tally deaf man in the Smoke Abatement Department. His job is to officially check flues and for this his sense of smell 


; much more important than the loss of his sense of sound. The Parking Meter Department employs 12 of whom 4 
yer re handicapped. f 
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At the close of a recent meeting, at 
which he had reported on the work of 
the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped, 
Committee Chairman Melvin J, 
Maas presented President Eisen- 
hower with a carved wooden plaque 
bearing the Committee emblem. 
Committee Vice Chairmen Gordon 
M. Freeman (left) and Earl Bunting 


look on. 


Assessing Our Progress 
in Hiring the Handicapped 


By EARL BUNTING 


Vice Chairman 


President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped 


S VICE CHAIRMAN of the President’s Com- 
mittee, it is occasionally my duty to serve as 
presiding officer at our annual meetings. I have 
learned that this is a very good vantage point from 
which to observe and evaluate the many directions in 
which the Committee is moving, our rate of progress, 
and what our future course of action should be. 
What impressed me most, perhaps, in the last year 
or two is the speed with which American programs 
for employment and rehabilitation of the handicapped 
are moving into the limelight of international atten- 
tion. Among the really dramatic highlights of the 
1958 annual meeting was a concurrent meeting of 
the People-to-People Committee for the Handicapped 
under the chairmanship of General Melvin J. Maas. 
At this time Vice Admiral Ross T McIntire was 
named vice chairman of that Committee and it was 
announced that a grant from the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind had been received to help carry 
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forward our work of sharing with other Nations of the 
world our increasing knowledge of methods to over- 
come roadblocks in the hiring and employment of the 
handicapped. But this is a two-way street; while they 
are learning from us, we can be learning many things 
from them. Representatives from the Netherlaads, 
South Africa, India, Korea, Canada, and other 
friendly but far away countries were present at the 
meeting. A rollcall showed that representatives were 
present from all 48 States, Hawaii, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico. 

Ambassador George V. Allen, Director of the U. S. 
Information Agency, addressed our annual meeting 
on the subject ‘“People-to-People and International 
Understanding.”” When I first became aware of the 
President’s program, it seemed we were looking back- 
ward to the days of World War II, when for the first 
time intense shortages of manpower caused employers 
to give the handicapped a chance to show what they 
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Three of the principal participants at 
the regional meeting of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped in Oma- 
ha, April 9 and 10, were Assistant 
BES Director Arthur W. Motley 
(left); State Director Louis Ortale 
(center) of the lowa Vocational 
Rehabilitation agency; and Com- 
— Chairman General Melvin J. 
aas. 


could do. In those days, too, we were faced with the 
task of trying to do something for the veterans. It 
has taken about 10 years for our viewpoint to change 
and today we seem to look more to the future. I left 
the 1958 annual meeting with a distinct impression 
that more and more we will be planning and looking 
ahead in this program. 

With special vocational training, the handicapped 
are now being placed in the newest occupational fields. 
When our “baby moons’’ went into orbit, more than 
one physically disabled technician and research de- 
velopment man said to himself, ‘‘I worked on that.” 
At least eight paraplegics on the West Coast did 
important work in the electronic components which 
went into these satellites. Another contributor was a 
Long Island electronics firm which employs nearly 
200 precision workers, all severely handicapped. 


Guidelines for Hiring 


The picture is changing, but there are some guide 
lines of management which are essential in any suc- 
cessful program for employing handicapped people. 
First of all, there is a need for the right attitude on 
the part of top management. I do not mean that 
there should be any feeling of charity. On the con- 
trary, some of the most successful programs are those 
where the employer simply regards the hiring of 
handicapped people as a part of his day-to-day em- 
ployment program. He hires them for what they can 
do for him. If they can’t produce, he fires them. 


In addition to proper attitudes of top management, 
a sound program of selectivé placement is necessary. 
Personnel offices require a technique for evaluating 
the abilities of the handicapped applicant and match- 
ing them to the demands of the job to be filled, just 
as they do for others. 


\ good safety program in the plant is another 
niust.”” We should be sure that the handicapped 
person is not subject to further injuries and will not 
corstitute a hazard to his fellow workers. There is 
need for a followup by the personnel office on each 
plecement of a handicapped person to see that every- 
th z is going all right. A successful program may 
ca: for utilization of community resources, especially 
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in the case of asmall company. If it is a union plant, 
an understanding between management and the 
union about seniority and hiring, transferring, or re- 
tention of the handicapped during layoffs may be 
necessary. 

To look at another area of handicapped employ- 
ment, it has been heartening to see the Federal Gov- 
ernment moving rapidly ahead in its program for 
employing the handicapped. In the past year, we 
have worked closely with the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, helping them with their program of naming 
and training Federal coordinators for employment of 
the handicapped in every major unit of Federal 
Government. 

Last spring the Commission had its first meeting 
of these representatives in the form of a training con- 
ference. In our work with the Commission we have 
found that Federal agencies have been employing 
handicapped people themselves and have been work- 
ing diligently with mayors’ committees, public em- 
ployment offices, the Veterans Administration, and 
other State and local agencies in promoting the hiring 
of handicapped men and women by others. 

One agency may be a tremendous military base 
with thousands of physically handicapped men and 
women on its payroll. Another may be a rural post 
office with a postmaster and one part-time temporary 
assistant. But in either case, there is ample evidence 
that each has caught the spirit of the President’s close 
personal interest in this program. 

In the current economic situation, it is worth while 
to consider just how the handicapped are making out 
and what lies ahead. Last fall, for the first time in 
many months, job placements of the handicapped 
workers trailed behind the total job placement figures 
of the year earlier. In New England, for instance, in 
the first quarter of 1958, handicapped job placements 
were about one-fourth below those for the comparable 
period the year before. Thus, the present situation 
provides all of us with a real challenge. 

Our dynamic industrial complex is bound to ex- 
pand to record proportions in the coming decade. 
All signs point to an additional need for 10 million 
workers. We must not loose faith or lessen our efforts 
merely because of the current temporary slowdown 
in the economy. 
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It is my hope that during this period of lower in- 
dustrial activity employers will remember President 
Eisenhower’s message delivered at our last annual 
meeting. “It’s man’s ability, not disability, that 
counts.”’ Then the physically handicapped will con- 
tinue to receive an equal share of what job oppor- 
tunities there are just as they are ready to share 
equally in necessary layoffs. 

I am sure better conditions are ahead. Despite 
temporary setbacks, nothing can halt the drive of 
America’s dynamic economy, and in this march we 
should see that the handicapped are marching right 
by our sides. 





‘SELECTIVE PLACEMENT INDEX”’ 
(Continued from page 13) 


In addition to its function as an index, the Selective 
Placement Index provides a fund of information in its 
own right. After each title, symbols which are the 
same as those used in the Estimates indicate how the 
normal requirements of the occupation are rated 
with respect to: 

a. ‘‘General educational development, 
7-point scale of reasoning ability; 

b. “Specific vocational preparation,” rated on a 
g-point timescale; 

c. Physical strength as typified by lifting, carrying, 
pushing and/or pulling of objects, rated on a 5-point 
scale from “‘sedentary”’ to “‘very heavy”’; 

d. The most significant types of physical activity; 
and 

e. The most significant types of working condition 
(including, for all occupations, whether the work is 
normally done outside, inside, or both). 
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rated ona 


Using the Index 


The Index is designed for routine desk use by 
counselors, selective placement specialists and others 
who are engaged in serving the handicapped, older 
workers, youth, and members of other special appli- 
cant groups, particularly those who face problems of 
occupational choice. We believe that counselors will 
be glad to have such a rich fund of pertinent, func- 
tionally organized occupational information at their 
fingertips. 

For example, the counselor who is facing the critical 
problem of discovering occupations most suitable for 
a physically handicapped person must select from the 
whole world of work those specific occupations that 
will really capitalize upon this person’s personal assets 
(particularly his skills, knowledge, special aptitudes, 
interests, and temperamental proclivities). At the 
same time, these occupations must be tolerant to his 
physical, psychological, or other liabilities. Obvi- 
ously, this cannot be accomplished by merely review- 
ing a file of job orders for some opening that looks 
suitable. 

If the counseling is to be even moderately thorough 


and systematic, the counselor will first need to lear: 
enough about the counselee so that, tentatively 
least, he can identify the field or fields of work whic 
seem generally most fitting. He must then evalua: 
the suitability of the occupations identified with thes 
fields of work. In doing so, the Index should serv, 
him well, helping him first, to identify within th. 
chosen fields the various occupations which have 
educational training, and physical requirements that 
appear to be in line with the counselee’s capacities 
Second, he can determine for each of those occupa- 
tions the test and informational resources that he 
might use in determining their suitability. We 
believe that the Index will provide a time-saving, 
expeditious means of encouraging occupational ex- 
plorations that will be reasonably comprehensive, 
thorough, and systematic. 

Occupational exploration is only one of the areas 
in which the new Index should be useful in counsel- 
ling and selective placement. Other uses were dis- 
cussed in the earlier article, and still others will be 
suggested in guide lines in the Index itself. 

Like other new tools in the rapidly developing 
fields of vocational guidance, rehabilitation counsel- 
ing, and selective placement, the Index is experi- 
mental. Will it, in fact, enable counselors and se- 
lective placement people to broaden the scope of oc- 
cupational exploration? Will it encourage them to 
systematize their searches for promising occupations 
in promising fields of work? To use their testing 
resources more fully and with greater discrimination? 
To use the OccuPATIONAL OuTLOOK HANDBOOK and 
the Estimates to full advantage? We don’t know, but 
we hope that it will. 








“Hiring the Ex-TB Patient” 


“HIRING the Ex-TB Patient—Facts and Fallacies,” issued 
by the Rehabilitation Division of the National Tuberculosis 
Association, is designed to promote the employment of persons 
who have had tuberculosis. The pamphlet, directed to em- 
ployers, contains facts concerning the ability of ex-TB patients 
to return to normal work pursuits, with emphasis on the speed 
with which their return can be accomplished now as compared 
with the long periods formerly required. It also calls attention 
to false concepts, prevalent among employers, about the em- 
ployment of ex-tuberculous persons and points out the needless 
waste of manpower. and skills which results from personnel 
policies based on such ideas. Testimonials as to the competence 
and safety of ex-tuberculous employees and descriptions of 
enlightened company policy and practice in regard to suc 

persons are included. , 


This authentic and educational pamphlet should are a 
convenient vehicle to employment security people for bringing 
to employers a better understanding of the possibilities for 
utilizing ex-tuberculous workers. Such an understanding 
should do-much to improve and expand employment oppor- 
tunities for this group. 

Each State ES agency can obtain a supply of the pamphlet 
by requesting the desired number of copies from its State 
tuberculosis association. 
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Pictures Tell the Story 





This mammoth NEPH sign was displayed all during July on the side of the Hecht Company store building in Arlington, Va. The art 


was adapted from a prize poster in the 1957 high school poster contest of the Pennsylvania Governor’s Committee. 


The 14-foot- 


high letters are white on a blue background. The arm amputee laboratory technician is in contrasting colors of red and black. 


A citation from the President’s Committee on Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped is presented to Milton P. issues, 
vice president of the Hecht Company and general manager of 
the Arlington, Va. store. Mr. Shlesinger, who approved the 
erection of the 3-story-high, block-long NEPH display for the 
entire month of July, told the Committee that another company 
store is being built with the same type of glass facade, which 
will permit posting similar public service announcements. 
Making the presentation to Mr. Shlesinger is K. Vernon Banta, 
deputy executive Secretary of the President’s Committee. 
Others are, left to right: Mitchell Shaulis, secretary of the 
Arlington NEPH Committee; Carroll M. Early, manager of the 
Arlington office of the VSES; and Harry E. Hinken, Washington, 
3 C. insurance broker and chairman of the Arlington NEPH 
ommittee, 
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Part of one of the 14-foot-high letters for the huge NEPH sign 
being made up in the display shop of the company in Arlington, 
Va. Left to right: Mitchell Shaulis, secretary of the Arling- 
ton NEPH Committee; Carroll M. Early, manager of the Arling- 
ton office of the VSES; and Everis L. Fosyth, display manager 
for the Arlington store. 
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A Frontier... 


Service to the Handicapped in 


Smalter Communities 


By CLARA BELL K. SHANDS 
Training and Procedures Supervisor 
and KATHRYN E. LEWIS 
Supervisor of Employment Counseling and Service to the Handicapped 


South Carolina Employment Security Commission 


"THE springboard for the new approach in serving 
the handicapped in South Carolina stemmed from 
the passage of the 1954 Amendment to the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act. The relationship between the 
Employment Service and the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Agency was strengthened; and the responsibilities 
of each agency were more clearly defined with an 
enlargement of the services to the severely disabled. 

Area training meetings were conducted in the fall 
of 1954 for Employment Service local office personnel 
assigned the function of serving the handicapped. (In 
most instances in the smaller areas, the employment 
counselor was assigned this duty. Throughout this 
article when the employment counselor is mentioned, 
the person has both responsibilities.) 

Vocational Rehabilitation counselors and _ repre- 
sentatives from the Veterans Administration partici- 
pated in the area training meetings. The material 
prepared by the Bureau, Training Unit No. 12, 
supplemented by local data, was used. Small groups 
from our State agency participated in area meetings 
and personnel from these other agencies shared in this 
training. This helped to weld a strong relationship 
between persons concerned with the common goal of 
service to the handicapped. The handicapped indi- 
vidual seeking service from any of these agencies 
benefits from this greater understanding and closer 
working relationship of the several agencies which may 
serve him before he reaches his objective. 


Ideas Put Into Practice 


The effectiveness of this new approach for serving 
smaller communities can best be illustrated by ‘“‘The 
Newberry Story.” 

Dr. Mamie S. Summer, better known as ‘‘Miss 
Mamie,” translated the ideas into action in her own 
community—Newberry and Saluda Counties. Hav- 
ing served the handicapped for about 10 years, she 
now began to plan more vigorously. These plans 
included a more dynamic approach to helping each 
individual attain his goal. In preparation for pro- 
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viding better service, she made a study of facilities in 
urban areas: which she might use—including educa- 
tional and training centers. In 1950, she had organ- 
ized in Newberry County a countywide committee for 
employment of the physically handicapped, the first 
in South Carolina. ‘As a part of her expanded pro- 
gram, she initiated another countywide committee in 
Saluda County. ‘Miss Mamie’s” zeal and ability to 
tell the story of the handicapped resulted in getting 
a large group of influential citizens interested in 
serving on this committee. 


Highlighted by NEPH Week 


In both counties, the committees highlight their 
year-round activities by the annual National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week and the essay 
contest. The committees, in cooperation with various 
civic groups, provide a “kick-off” banquet for the 
students interested in the essay contest. The school 
principals and English teachers attend the banquet 
with their students. The State, county, and local 
organizations which provide services to the handi- 
capped have representatives present for this occasion. 
Many employers attend. 


An interesting program is planned and outstanding 
speakers, familiar with the problems of the handi- 
capped, bring the message to this group that ability— 
not disability—counts. In 1957, the speaker in New- 
berry was William McCahill of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. An audience of over 200 persons in this 
smal] community attended. 

The advantages of this meeting are three-fold: 


1. The students and school leaders learn to think 
positively of handicapped individuals. This has both 
immediate and long-range value. These students at 
an impressionable age gain an understanding of the 
needs and potentialities of handicapped persons. As 
the students grow to be workers and employers, they 
know that the handicapped are far more like other 
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Annual Kickoff Banquet for the par- 
ticipants in the Essay Contest in 
Newberry County. Left to right: 
James L. Coggins, chairman, New- 
berry Committee on EPH; William 
McCahill, executive secretary, Presi- 
dent’s Committee; Dr. Mamie 

Summer, Newberry local office, 
SCESC; Dill D. Beckman, chief of 
Rehabilitation Services, Vocational 
Rehabilitation Department; and 
Pearce C. Davis, manager, Newberry 


local office, SCESC. 


people than they are different, and hiring practices in 


the future will reflect this understanding. 

2. The employers who attend learn of the accom- 
plishments of the handicapped in jobs in industry. 
As a result, handicapped job seekers in this com- 
munity meet with less resistance in their search for 
employment. 

3. The community awareness of the abilities and 
potential abilities of its disabled citizens increases; 
and as the community becomes more conscious of the 
services provided to the handicapped in this area, 
they learn more about the total program of the Em- 
ployment Service and what it means to the community. 

For her noteworthy support of the program for the 
physically handicapped in these two nonurban 
counties, “Miss Mamie” won recognition from the 
President’s Committee. An award was presented to 
her in May of this year by the incoming Governor of 
South Carolina, The Honorable Ernest F. Hollings. 

Three tangible results reflected by this positive 
planning and action since January are: 

a. The Newberry local office registered about 2 
percent of all new applicants and about 2 percent of 
all handicapped applicants registered in South 
Carolina. 

b. In the State, the ratio of initial counseling inter- 
views held with handicapped applicants was 23 per 
100 new applications. In the Newberry office, the 
ratio was 85 per 100 new applications. 

c. In the State, the ratio of nonagricultural place- 
ments of handicapped persons was 55 per 100 new 
applications. In the Newberry office, the ratio was 
96 per 100 new applicants. 

These tangible results are conclusive evidence of the 
greaier community service a local Employment Service 
offi> can provide when it has been made aware of the 
abi ties of handicapped persons and acts in accord- 
anc. with this broadened understanding. Through- 
out the State, there have been tangible results since 
the ‘raining was provided in 1954. 

| 1955, the placement of persons referred to the 
Em !oyment Service from the Vocational Rehabilita- 
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tion Agency showed that only 1 placement resulted 
from each 6.4 referrals. These figures represent the 
clearing of some of the most severely disabled from 


Vocational Rehabilitation files. In 1957, and so far 
in 1958, the ratio of placements to referrals is 1 to 
each 2,5 persons. This ratio is expected to improve 
because of recent joint training meetings and plans 
for more definite follow-through. 

Employment Service offices are often in closer touch 
with the majority of the nonurban residents than other 
agencies serving the handicapped. As a result, many 
handicapped persons who need rehabilitation services 
are recognized by Employment Service personnel and 
are referred to Vocational Rehabilitation counselors. 

The school program provides a good example of this 
situation. Employment Service counselors serve the 
senior high schools graduating over 60 percent of the 
seniors in South Carolina. Many of these students 
are in rural areas and do not know about the services 
provided by other agencies. In some instances, the 
need for rehabilitation services of students has been 
recognized by Employment Service counselors and 
they have been referred to the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion counselors. 

Frequently it is only through consideration of specific 
employment that physical limitations are uncovered. 
An example was the case of a high school senior with a 
speech impediment who was interested in becoming 
a telephone operator. She had not recognized this as 
a handicap for performing that type of work. Nor 
had her teachers pointed this out to her. Although 
the Vocational Rehabilitation counselor had talked 
to the seniors as a group, it was not until the Employ- 
ment Service counselor, in an individual interview, 
recognized the need for referral to the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Agency. 

Six months later, this girl was receiving speech 
therapy and concurrently studying in a business school 
to become a receptionist-secretary. She made a more 
realistic vocational choice when the employment 
counselor gave her more information on which to base 
a plan. She had decided on becoming a telephone 
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operator because she thought it her most likely oppor- 
tunity to obtain work in her community. 

In another instance, the father of a high school 
student brought his daughter’s handicap to the atten- 


tion of the employment counselor. The girl had no 
hair, but had worn a scarf so successfully throughout 
her high school years that few people knew it. The 
father realized that when she looked for a job, this 
fact would become known and present a problem. 
The employment counselor immediately got in touch 
with the Vocational Rehabilitation counselor serving 
this rural area to discuss the case. It was, indeed, a 
new problem for both counselors. The Vocational 
Rehabilitation representative was able to authorize 
the purchase of a suitable wig because the counselee’s 
employment plan was to do office work. This service 
by a cooperating agency prevented her limitation 
from becoming an employment handicap. 

Before each veteran is released from the Veterans 
Administration hospital in Columbia, he meets with 
the counselor to discuss his employment plans. If the 
veteran needs help in finding suitable employment, 
he is referred to the Employment Service counselor in 
the area to which he is returning. The VA counselor 
writes a letter to the Employment Service counselor 
in the area to which the veteran is going and gives a 
realistic appraisal of the physical capacities of the 
veteran, pointing out what may be expected of him 
in the way of work tolerances. This service is in line 
with our most recent agreement with the Veterans 
Administration. 

When these letters are received by the Employment 
Service counselor and the veteran reports for service, 
a vocational plan can be made and placement service 
provided—usually without further reference for medi- 
cal information. This is of particular help to those 
veterans in the smaller communities where other 
services and job opportunities are limited. Fre- 
quently, a veteran’s plan has to be changed, depending 
on jobs available at the time he can begin work. 

Employment counselors in small areas must learn 
about training facilities for handicapped individuals. 
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Representatives of the South Carolina 
Employment Security Commission and 
Vocation Rehabilitation Department 
plan service for the handicapped in 
South Carolina. Left to right: 
Clara Bell K. Shands, Training and 
Procedures Supervisor; Keith R. Aull, 
Executive Director, SCESC; Dill D. 
Beckman, chief of Rehabilitation 
Services, Vocational Rehabilitation 
Department; Kathryn E. Lewis, super- 
visor of Employment Counseling and 
Service to the Handicapped, SCESC; 
and T. K. Fi 


owler, counselor, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Department. 


South Carolina has three unique facilities for such 
training—the Opportunity School and two area trade 
schools. The Opportunity School is primarily con- 
cerned with adult education. Any person can begin 
at the point which he has reached in education and 
progress as fast as his abilities permit. As a result of 
this training, some Adults learn to read and write and 
many others acquire high school certificates which 
enhance their chances for employment. In addition 
to academic subjects, the area trade schools give 
practical instruction and an opportunity to gain 
experience in various trades. 

Employment Service counselors have first-hand 
knowledge of these facilities, since a visit to these 
schools was included in our agency training course. 
Many handicapped veterans use their GI benefits to 
attend these schools and learn trades which enable 
them to make a satisfactory job adjustment. 

In June of this year, Employmerit Service coun- 
selors and Vocational Rehabilitation counselors 
attended a special training course at the Charleston 
Medical Center. This training was in line with a 
new service to amputees in South Carolina, and was 
conducted by Dr. F. A. Vultee, a physiatrist, on the 
staff of the University of Virginia Medical College. 
The technical knowledge gained from this experience 
enabled our counselors to better understand how to 
work with amputees. One counselor said that she 
had work applications of four amputees in her file and 
had felt that finding them jobs was hopeless in an 
area of Jabor surplus. But after receiving the train- 
ing, she felt that she could go home and develop a job 
for each of them—and she intended to do it! 

Learning first-hand of the new plans of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Agency, through this sharing of 
training, enables the Employment Service to pace its 
activities accordingly. The first two clinics using 4 
team approach for serving amputees opened in July 
1958, in Charleston and in Greenville. These centers 
will serve aJl communities in the State until other 
centers are established. 

Sheltered workshops are being planned by the Voca- 
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tional] Rehabilitation Agency to provide employment 
opportunities for handicapped persons who need to 
work in this environment before going into competi- 
tive employment, and for terminal employment for 
some of the most severely handicapped and for some 
older workers. Knowledge of these plans is an ad- 
vantage to Employment Service counselors in serving 
handicapped persons who are borderline cases for 
enicring competitive employment. 

(he plans for training for Vocational Rehabilitation 
counselors were reviewed in a joint training session. 
Mutual use of out-of-service facilities for training both 
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Employment Service and Vocational Rehabilitation 
counselors was discussed. By increasing the knowl- 
edge of employment counselors of present and pro- 
posed services of other agencies, more clearly-defined 
goals for serving the handicapped can be set. 

The effectiveness of the service to handicapped indi- 
viduals is in direct relationship to the interest, under- 
standing, and capabilities of the person providing the 
service. To a great extent, the responsibility for a 
brighter future for the handicapped lies within each 
person assigned to serve these individuals. 


ulure 


By A. D. PUTH 


Assistant Director National Rehabilitation Association 


i te DATE, we have not successfully bridged the 
gap between the individual need-oriented world 
of rehabilitation and the production-oriented world 
of the work society in which we live. 

One reason for this, no doubt, is the over clinical- 
ized, individualized approach of rehabilitation which 
sharpens our view of a disabled person as a unique 
entity, but at the same time, more often than not, 
obscures our view and understanding of him as a 
socially and psychologically interacting human being. 
Another reason for this incomplete bridge may be that 
too few people in rehabilitation and selective place- 
ment have both a depth and a breadth of understand- 
ing of the world of work. They understand much of 
the mechanics of work in terms of skills, knowledges, 
abilities, etc., but many are totally lacking in their 
understanding and feeling of work as a dynamic 
process, a way of life, or even a system of values—all 
of which it really is. 

There is no need to glorify work, but we must 
perceive and understand work as a complex social 
and psychological phenomenon. As automation slowly 
replaces manual efforts, as the number of professional 
and highly technical positions increases, as the service 
trades grow larger and larger, as the fields of recrea- 
tion, education, communication, and mass entertain- 
ment widen along with many highly social forms of 
work, and as our cities and suburbia become more 
populated, the interpersonal aspects—the social as- 
pects of work—have become an ever increasing work 
factor. Work success and work happiness are, to a 
greater degree, a function of our psychological 
sta’ lity and maturity. 

ierefore, selective placement personnel of the 
fut re must and will achieve a level of professionality 
an<' sophistication that will enable them to measure 
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objectively the emotional, psychological, and social 
demands and gratification of a job. Also, they must 
and will be able to measure the given strengths and 
weaknesses of a given individual in these areas. 
Hopefully too, in a country that boasts the best educa- 
tional system in the world, more attention will be 
placed on the selection of student candidates or train- 
ees who have the innate potential to meet the psycho- 
logical and social demands of their proposed vocation. 

Training institutions must also develop curricula 
which will give student personnel the personal skills 
proportionate and related to their technical and pro- 
fessional ones. The beginnings of this type of selec- 
tivity and training are taking place in many colleges 
and universities, but hopefully, they will also appear 
in the not too distant future in many vocational, trade, 
and business schools, in on-the-job training programs, 
in high schools, and in the personnel manuals and 
practices of our larger ernployers. 

In the last decade, many studies and research 
projects have been carried on to determine why 
people. have either failed at or been discharged from 
work. We have been presented with strong evidence 
that lack of job success was more often a function of 
psychological and social factors than was inability to 
perform the mechanics of the work involved. 

Somehow, the full implication of these studies has 
never really sunk in. Industry, of course, has been 
cognizant of this, for job failures cost in both produc- 
tion and dollars. They have tried to do something 
about it, and with some success from their own point 
of view. But even we in the rehabilitation and selec- 
tive placement field do not seem to profit as much as 
we could from these study and research experiences. 
On the contrary, in some instances it would appear 
as though these failures have been misinterpreted to 
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our credit as a kind of justifiable margin of error or 
better still, “the irreducible human factor.’ Since 
the bulk of our work concerns itself with human 
factors, this margin of error is something that we 
cannot afford, at least, for any length of time. 

Also, one of our problems is the other side of the 
coin—not the individual who has failed the job, but 
the job that has failed the individual. This is an 
aspect of selective placement which few if any indi- 
viduals are willing to face seriously and objectively. 
Legions of individuals suffer in silence and thousands 
take refuge in extensive and compulsive hobbies, 
hypertension, anxiety, and alcohol. 

It would be wrong, of course, to state or imply that 
lack of psychological and social adjustment to work 
is the cause of all our mental and social ills. This 
simply is not the case. But who among us can deny 
that this factor aggravates, irritates, and frequently 
precipitates the many individual problems which all 
of us are attempting to solve. Who among us cannot 
list dozens of relatives, friends, associates, and ac- 
quaintances who do not have the right job. Now is 
the time to understand that work may help us adjust 
to life, impede our adjustment to life, or destroy our 
adjustment to life. 


A Crucial Moment 


I have often wondered if rehabilitation and selective 
placement personnel realize fully just how intimately 
they have entered a person’s life when they have 
counseled him toward, trained him for, or placed him 
in a given job or vocation. In many cases, they have 
started a person down a road of life which for various 
and sundry reasons may have no way back. This 
selection of a vocation or the referral to a job can be, 
and frequently is, a crucial moment in a person’s life. 
We must and should know all the factors that are 
involved. 

The fact that we feel sure that a person can per- 





form all mechanical functions involved in a given job 
may give us some sense of satisfaction and persona! 
job security at the moment of referral. However, j 
terms of what is really at stake in the true life situ 
tion of this person, our sure feeling constitutes the 
most naive, superficial understanding that we ca 
have of him and of what he is entering. 


Understand All Aspects of the Work 


If those of us in rehabilitation and those of us in 
selective placement are to bridge the gap between 
the needs of the individual (or the disabled) and the 
needs of our work society, we must begin to under- 
stand the dynamic nature of work in all its aspects— 
emotional, psychological, and social. We must have 
a basic understanding of human growth and develop- 
ment. We must conceive of work not just as the 
mechanical production of goods or services for a fee 
but work as a way of life, an aspect of health, a form 
of expression, a release of creative and other energies, 
and finally, as the social placement and adjustment 
of the individual in a highly developed, complex 
work society. 

To some, these views may be in error. To others, 
they may appear too idealistic in terms of the level of 
work adjustment which millions of people can reach 
or the level of professional competency which workers 
in rehabilitation and selective placement can achieve, 
especially in light of present-day salaries and stand- 
ards. This latter view, I cannot accept. As I see 
it, the question is whether we can give leadership to 
an enlightened concept of rehabilitation, selective 
placement, and work. Let us begin with the disabled, 
for if we can provide, through rehabilitation and 
selective placement, the kind of understanding and 
service which disabled people need to locate them- 
selves properly in life, it will not be long before we 
are providing it for all. 
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Defense Secretary Calls for Equal Opportunity for the Handicapped 


UTILIZATION of all the Nation’s resources for the security of the country, especially human resources: 
is a vital necessity and of utmost concern to the Department of Defense, according to Neil H. McElroy, 
Secretary of tae in an editorial appearing in a recent issue of PERFORMANCE magazine, pub- 
lished monthly by the President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped. 


“The various components of the military establishment,” says Mr. McElroy, “use large numbers of ! 
civilians for a wide range of supply, maintenance, training, administration, intelligence, and research 
activities in direct support of combat readiness. We are proud of the many thousands of physically 
handicapped doing their full share in this exacting work at air bases, shipyards, depots, training centers, 
and research centers... . The Department of Defense’s employment practice of hiring personnel who 
have ‘the skill to work and the will to work’ sets an example of which we can all be proud.” 
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Employment by Jelephone 


By G. M. WHITTINGTON 


Supervisor, General Employment 
McDonnell Aircraft Corporation, St. Louis, Mo. 


(y= colleagues in personnel work are somewhat 
dubious when they learn that we were able to 
conduct positive recruitment in 26 cities for a con- 
tinuous period of 9 months. But it was done, and by 
one company employee, one telephone, and many 
wonderful people in the State Employment Service. 

This is the story of Telephone Recruiting. In the 
fall of 1956, our company, the McDonnell Aircraft 
Corporation, found itself the recipient of sizable 
government contracts for jet fighter aircraft to be 
produced for both the Navy and the Air Force. The 
contractual agreements with the Government brought 
immediate plans within the Manufacturing Division 
of the company for a large expansion program to step 
up production schedules. From these plans came a 
multitude of needs which were felt in almost every de- 
partment in the company—needs for fabricated parts, 
tooling, space, revised schedules, procedures, and 
people. Of all these demands, one of the greatest 
was for manpower. 


We Attack the Big Problem 


As the supervisors in the Employment Department 
began to attack this sudden need for additional per- 
sonnel, they estimated that their goal would be to 
hire about 7,000 production workers with diversified 
backgrounds. To acquire such a quantity of people, 
skilled and unskilled, within a period of months is a 
major undertaking for any industry. This fact was 
readily recognized by the Employment Department 
and we began to investigate every method of hiring. 
Each source of Jabor was discussed as to effectiveness, 
practicality, economics, and time required to produce 
results. Radio and television advertising, blanket 
newspaper advertising, notices in trade journals and 
periodicals, direct recruiting locally and out-of-town, 
as well as other means of employing the desired num- 
ber of people, were studied. 

Since the largest single need was in the basic as- 
sembly category, the company planned a training 
program whereby unskilled people with mechanical 
aptitude could be employed successfully with a mini- 
mum of screening. With this in mind, the Employ- 
ment Department considered a method of hiring 
wich would utilize the public Employment Service 
ollices in Missouri and Arkansas. The State Em- 
ployment Service offices would screen applicants to 
ermine their acceptability, get telephone con- 
\ nation from the McDonnell Employment Office 
fo. this acceptability, and then hire the workers. We 
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realized that this proposa] would resuJt in added work 
for the personnel of the State Employment Service 
offices. 

Admittedly, we had some qualms about the work- 
ability of this plan. We questioned whether the SES 
personnel would be willing, or indeed qualified, to 
participate in our employment decisions; like any em- 
ployer, we had always reserved this privilege com- 
pletely for ourselves. Now, suddenly, we would be 
relying on the judgment of outsiders for most of the 
opinions involved in these decisions. Frankly, we 
expected that it wouldn’t work very well. The under- 
lying reason for this feeling was probably that we were 
afraid the State Employment Service offices wouldn’t 
be able to hold up their end of the job. 


ES Is Enthusiastic About Task 


Fred Seaman, clearance supervisor for the Missouri 
Division of Employment Security, naturally thought 
otherwise, and was enthusiastic about giving the plan 
a trial. However, before putting it into actual prac- 
tice, we all agreed that a personal visit to selected 
offices would be desirable in order to explain the plan 
to the people involved and to make reasonably sure 
that our own doubts were without foundation. This 
was to be a combination good-will, fence-mending, 
and mutual-orientation trip. 

McDonnell Employment Manager C. L. Windsor 
and Interviewer David Birge met Mr. Seaman and 
James F. Dye, field supervisor of the Missouri Division 
of Employment Security, in the Springfield, Mo. office. 
Manager Richard Donnell and his staff were highly 
receptive to the telephone-recruiting idea. Murrel 
Hough was assigned to be their contact man with us. 
At Joplin, we also found eagerness to participate, and 
Manager Paul Custer designated Herbert Boes as the 
office representative. At Fayetteville, Ark., Herbert 
Whitehead, State clearance director for the Arkansas 
Employment Security Division, came to hear about 
the plan, and enthusiastically requested Manager 
Ralph Carter to participate, with Tom West as ‘“‘tele- 
phone man.” West Plains, Mo. was the last stop on 
this tour. There, Manager L. H. Campbell assigned 
Catherine Castner to make the contacts. 

Mr. Windsor and Mr. Birge spent several hours at 
each of the above offices, showing films of our products 
and training classes, and leaving samples of training 
projects. They carefully explained a brochure con- 
taining job descriptions, applicant requirements, de- 
tailed instructions for telephone-hiring, company 
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McDonnell supervisor of General Employment, G. M. Whitting- 
ton, discusses an applicant with a State Employment Service 
representative. 


benefits, and information for the newcomer to St. 
Louis. This brochure was the main tool used by the 
SES offices throughout the program. 

The doubts we had had were dissipated. Instead, 
we had the feeling that here were people who were 
willing, eager, and capable of aiding in our problem. 

Supported by advertising in the above cities, the 
employment-by-phone program got under way: On 
predetermined days a call was placed to the McDon- 
nell supervisor of General Employment, and each ap- 
plicant was discussed; his health, education, work and/ 
or military history, apparent character, and interview 
impressions. If the applicant met with the company’s 
approval, he was considered hired, given a starting 
date, and directed to report for processing. In our 
office, notes were taken during the call on each 
applicant, showing name, job, and rate offered. This 
record was used for comparison when he reported for 
processing and physical examination with his com- 
pleted application. It was also used for statistical and 
referral-verification purposes. 


Other Offices Eager to Participate 


From the first, we were well satisfied with the 
results. Apparently the SES offices were too, for we 
began getting requests from other offices to participate 
in the program. Mr. Whitehead asked that we make 
a trip to the Little Rock and Jonesboro, Ark., local 
offices. These visits brought the same enthusiastic 
response as we had previously encountered. At a 
meeting of the Missouri DES office managers to 
which we were invited, several other offices joined up, 
and active participants ultimately totaled 19 from 
Missouri and 7 from Arkansas. 

From the employer’s standpoint, we feel that this 
program has much in its favor. 

1. It is productive. In 9 months of telephone 
activity, the 26 SES offices referred a total of 1,561 
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A telephone-hired applicant arrives at the McDonnell Aircraft 
Corporation for processing. 


applicants. From this number, 1,346 were accepted 
by our Employment Department and 1,015 reported 
for work. By no means was this program limited to 
the hiring of trainees. Many skilled aircraft workers 
were employed by telephone, and we know no reason 
why this means could not be used to fill any job not 
requiring extensive testing or interview by super- 
vision. 

2. It is economical. Except for the introductory 
trip, this program was handled by one McDonnell 
employee, who did not have to leave his desk. The 
savings realized can only be estimated, but the differ- 
ence in the cost of the telephone calls and the cost of 
positive recruiting in 26 cities simultaneously for 9 
continuous months is obviously substantial. 

3. It is pleasant and informative. The weekly con- 
tacts were always anticipated, and an old-friend 
rapport exists that could not have been possible other- 
wise. We gained valuable knowledge of local labor 
situations and we believe that the State Employment 
Service representative gained knowledge about us 
that will aid in future referrals. 

4. It involves little referral risk. This is probably 
more important to the SES people than to us, but 
when an agreement was reached on an applicant, he 
came to St. Louis “with a job in his pocket.” There 
was very little chance that he would be turned down 
on the physical examination, or the offer withdrawn 
for any reason since these factors had been discussed 
on the telephone and the weeding-out had already 
been accomplished. 

We are deeply grateful to the State Employment 
Service offices of Missouri and Arkansas for their 
willingness to cqoperate in our hire-by-phone cam- 
paign, and would have no hesitation in recommending 
this method to any employer who is confronted with a 
large, rapid buildup in manpower. We are certain 
that when McDonnell Aircraft is in such a position 
again, we will be reaching for the telephone. 
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Over 100,000 of these 1958 posters will be distributed throughout the country prior to NEPH Week, which this year 
s October 5 through 11. Distribution will be made mostly through local offices of the State Employment Services. Poster | 
colors are red and black on white. In the background is Independence Hall. The poster will be in two styles, plain and | 


easel-back. The Bureau of Employment Security is making bulk distribution to affiliated State agencies on an automatic pro | 
rata basis 
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